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“HAPPY NEW YEAR! at 
—say it with 


GaIOOKS make the best gifts, they say. But there's no gift to Gornpare nae The SuRvVE’ 
Give it to a friend—and eae times a year it comes ee at the eae 


health and age ake of the things vital to us all, at the year round.. 

: oa realize peace on earth, good will toward men, we must not_only know how other men live) ia 
get a glimpse of what they think, and why. To make for understanding as The Survey does, for #. 
meeting of minds—that is the very essence of peace and good will, of the holiday spirit. q iN 


| sy) JE offer for Christmas a year's gift subscription to the magazine and a book for the price ¢ 
The Survey alone. We have not spent our money on expensive Christmas printing, with green-leaved borde 
ind red holly berries, festive as they are. We have put it into books. And we have used to the utmost our relation| 
‘ith book publishers to secure low prices on quantities. So we have to offer you a Christmas bargain in book H 
They | include the best of both new and standard volumes in The SURVEY’ s subject fields and some recent fiction 
Il selected by our Editorial Staff, 


Po. $5.00 for The Survey and Choice of Aloe Books _ 


1. WHAT THE WORKERS WANT: A Study of British 
Gy Labor. By Arthur Gleason. 


A record of the aims and achievements of British labor, telling what 
the workers want in their own words. ‘‘A book which so skilfully 


5. AMERICA VIA THE NEIGHBORHOOD. By | Jong 
Daniels. 


Secone of the Americanization Studies. Not onl, in politics, ‘but H 
education, recreation, arts, housing, cost of living, the jmmigrai 


analyzes the forces at work is a public document of the first im- 
es Bae ices, Herold J. Laski in The New Republic. 


2. DARKWATER. By W. E. B. DuBois, author of Souls 


of Black Folk. 


Bei AY human document of extraordinary intensity and insight, dealing 
with the place of the darker races in the modern world. ‘If you 
_ want an adventure in souls, read it.’—Literary Digest. 


RAS 3. WHAT’S ON THE WORKER’S MIND? By Whiting 
i Williams. 


Whiting Williams was the organizer of the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation... Later he was vice-president of a steel company. From 
the background of such experience he donned overalls, went to work 

as a day laborer and came through with tough muscles and a real 

contribution to the knowledge of what workingmen think. 


ae DEL ‘SCHOOLING OF THE IMMIGRANT. By Frank 
init) . Thompson. 
oe) he ‘first of the Americanization ‘Studies conducted under the direc- 
on of Allen T. Burns for the Carnegie Corporation. A study. of 
e effectiveness of the numerous attempts to educate adult im- 
paereas in the English language and in American citizenship. 


is shown as seeking vital connection with the great tides of natiy 
progress. 


6. SMOKE AND STEEL. By Carl Sandburg, author « 
Chicago Poems,’ etc. 


One ‘of the most. significant of the year’s new vataenenl of p 
Reviewed at length by Paul - i. Benjamin in THD SuRVEY 
October 2, 1920. ; 


7. THE DAME SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE N 
OTHER PAPERS. . By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
A new volume of essays by the genial sage of be fiers 


S MAIN “STREET.” By Sinclar Lewis soe 


This novel makes out of a typical American small town such | ‘a vivi 
eens as Mens and Bennett are making out of English streets. 


9. HUNGER. By Knut Hamsun. 


One of the most discussed books of the year, ny the Norse 
who has won the 1920 Nobel Prize for literature. 


10. CALIBAN. By W. L. George. ; 


The latest novel by one of the most popular of English - w 

“Caliban will be enjoyed because it is the Pet of a human s 

of man and his human sort of success.” —Harper’s bein scifi 
‘aor ey 
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THE F FRIENDLY VISITOR 
MAN came in great distress to 'a relief agency in Can- 
ada which had been giving a definite amount of money 
to the support of, the family each month. :“‘ My 
issis,” he said, “‘had a steak and taters on-the table. She 
dn’t see the church visitor coming up the steps, and now 
it is as good as a half crown out of my pay each month,” 


THE RELEASE 


( .N Thanksgiving Day Secretary Baker announced the re- 
| lease from prison of the last thirty-three of the conscien- 
— tious objectors. Thus two years after the Armistice 
e United States joins the other nations of the great war of 
hom she is the last to take this step. 

Benjamin J. aiecon, Roman Catholic conscientious objector, 
last to be released, due to some formality. His case is per- 
the most. spectacular i in its features of any of those in cus- 
: Salmon, in a recent letter to the President, in which he 
sked to be killed outright, rather than by the slow, tortuous 
hod of forcible feeding, said that after three months of con- 
nent in a hospital for the insane. to which he was com- 
tted when he commenced his hunger strike, he was pro- 
unced sane by a board of twenty-eight mental specialists, who 
closely observed him for two months. Salmon wrote: 

It has been twenty-four days | since I was declared to be of 
| sound mind, yet I am still held in an insane asylum and confined 
Din a building set aside for insane criminals; approximately 180 
of this type are herein segregated. 

The release. of these prisoners stops only one of the infringe- 
ments upon personal. rights which the American Civil Liberties 
on, the Workers’ Defense Union and other societies have 
9 unpopularly and courageously long upheld. There are still 
everal hundred political prisoners. It is not possible to esti- 
ate their numbers. “The Department of Justice has repeated- 
told the American Civil Liberties Union that it does not 
Jate its prisoners in that way; that it has no idea how 
any federal political prisoners there are. The states have no 
formation as to the number of state political prisoners, and 

nery for finding out. An estimate made by Albert de 

Civil Liberties Union, which he does not claim to 
ts Pade basis of widely known indictments 
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ae wives Ta About twenty-six commutations and pardons of political prison- 


churches. 
“acter of the new organization is indicated by the following 
paragraph from its statement of principles: 


1920 


No. ‘10 : 


that there are over four hundred federal political prisoners, and 
some less than a thousand state political prisoners. Some 
espionage cases, pending trial after the Armistice were dropped. 


ets have gone into effect since October 1. 


LN aatiets Oh = 8 o> CHURCH AND INDUSTRY Ny 
A FRESH illustration of the new way in which the iy 


churches are taking part in the formation of public opin- 
ion on industrial matters is brought out by the Eastern 


‘Conference of the Church League for. Industrial Democracy 
“which will meet on December 6 and 7 at the Church of the 
' Ascension, New York city. 


The unemployment crisis, the’ 
‘open shop movement, industrial democracy, the press, free 
speech, the Lambeth conference industrial report, labor and 


‘the church, and the Interchurch steel report are some ‘of the 
“subjects to be discussed. The league is an activity of the Epis- 


copal church, but it is said to be reaching out into other 
Sixteen bishops are among its members. The char- 


‘Inthe case of teachers and preachers in our own communion 
whose positions are endangered by reason of their social radical- 
ism we promise to make investigation and if necessary to publish 
the facts; and to the limit of our) ability we intend to give 
moral and practical support to those who shall be clearly seen 
to have incurred persecution through advocacy of social change. 


‘The Rt. Rey. Charles D. Williams, of Michigan, is’ presi- 


‘dent and the Rev. Richard W. Hogue, of Philadelphia, is ex- 


ecutive secretary of the organization. 


PRINTS AND THE PEOPLE 
es American Federation of Arts is holding its exhibi- 


tion of inexpensive prints in’ the Russell Sage Founda- 

tion building, 130 East Twenty-second street, New York 
city. Its purpose is to give people an opportunity to become | 
familiar with the good quality and large variety of prints al- 
ready available for American homes at modest prices, ranging 
from 50 cents to $25 (only a few, however, exceeding $5), 
and to encourage their use in home decoration. ‘The exhibition 
contains the most recent reproductions of paintings in the. 
Metropolitan and other museums. This is a circulating ex- 
hibit and its success in drawing crowds of school children and 
others in downtown New York is matched by its reception in 
smaller communities; for example at the Matinecock Neigh- 
borhood House of Locust Valley, N. Y., where, as a special 
feature, the stage in the auditorium was used to “put on” 
an artistic and inexpensively furnished living room, with prints 
employed as the pictures in the setting. At a time when the — 
“movies” are habituating people as never before to see things. 
in terms of pictures, this employment of prints as a means for ~ 
acquainting ee with the best in art opens up a wide oppor- a 
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ome of the Women’s Inter- 
onal League for Peace and 


aid The American Sea, 
i with a membership of little 
over 30 a year ago, closed a 
weluemonth this fall with 800 
paid members and the skeleton 
PrOR a big organization 


ty for cooperation between the museum and social agencies 
close contact with local groups of people. 


CATHOLICS ON THE “OPEN SHOP” 


HE social action department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, of which the Rev. John A. Ryan is 

the acting executive, last week issued a statement de- 
ng. $ position with reference to the “ open shop ” campaign 
ow in progress. Inasmuch as the National Welfare Council 
is the agency of the Catholic Church designated to deal with 
Sh questions, the pronouncement has an official quality. It 


' The “ open ahae ” drive of certain groups of American em- 
ployers is becoming so strong that it threatens not only the 
welfare of the wage earners, but the whole structure of indus- 
ial peace and order. Employers sometimes favor the ‘ ‘open 
10p 2 because they do not want to be limited in the employment 
of men to union members. But the present drive is not of that 
kind: The evidence shows that in its organized form it is not 
merely against the “closed shop,” but against unionism itself and 
particularly against collective bargaining. Of what avail is it for 
orkers to be permitted by their employers to become members 
of unions, if the employers will net deal with the unions? The | 
orkers | might as well join golf clubs as labor unions if the 
Rent, “open shop’? campaign is successful. 


“open shop” drive masks under such names as “The 
mid Plan,” and hides behind the pretence of American 
Yet its real purpose is to destroy all effective labor 

uni nad thus subject the working people to the complete 
tion of the employers. Should it succeed in the measure 

t be ponents hope it will thrust far into the ranks of the 


he. Bishops. of the National Catholic War Compal who is- 
he | Vet ieee of Social Reconstruction, said: “ It is to be 


employers through. ‘representatives will never again be 
d into puepon by any considerable group of employers.” 


( specially marked, were thrown out. 


Bie the war the National War ‘Labbe Board. ee an 
protected a genuine kind of “open shop,” one which assured th 
“non-union man freedom and the members of the union the right j 

of collective bargaining. That is not the kind of “open bese 

for which the drive is-now being made. 


The unions were necessary even during the war when workin a 
people found their labor in great demand. ‘They are still more | 
‘imperative now, and they. must keep their strength and grow. 

Otherwise we shall see a repetition of the old bad days when the ‘| 
workers were utterly dependent upon their employers. 


There is great danger that the whole nation will be harmed by 
this campaign of a few groups of strong employers. To aim now 
at putting into greater subjection the workers in industry is blind “| 
‘and foolhardy. The radical. movements and disturbances in | 
Europe ought to hold a lesson for the employers of America. 

_ And the voice of the American people ought to be waned, in the | 
ogi to drive this lesson home. 


' LIBERTY, LIMITED 


HAT the dread of having large numbers of Negre 
women voters upsét white supremacy in Southern poli| 


tics’ was not without foundation might be inferre 


a from, photographs taken in Jacksonville, Fla., on election day 


which show long queues of colored women. patiently. waiting 
their turn, while only a small sprinkling of white women co 


' gregated pound the entrances to the booths built for them) 
An altogether different interpretation lies in the relativ) 


facilities accorded white and colored women. The Nationa! 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People has col; 


‘lected data on the steps taken by party managers in various 
Southern states with the connivance of election officials to s 
that the actual voting strength of Negroes was not altered 


by the woman’s suffrage amendment. 
Thus in Jacksonville some four thousand colored. peopl 


waited in vain from 8 a. M. until late in the afternoon 
though duly registered, they were given no opportunity to casi 
. their ballot. 


In Georgia, a state law had been passed requiring 
registration six months before permission to vote—on purpos¢ 
to render the Nineteenth Amendment ineffective. One white 
woman registered before that amendment was passed and sof 
according to the Jacksonville Times-Union, was the only rep- 


resentative of the women of her state to vote for Governoifl ; 


Cox. ‘The state law had been declared unconstitutional by the 


attorney general of the state, but the party managers agreed 


not to put it to the test. Consequently, when colored wome: 
came to cast their ballot they were not prevented from doing} | 
so, but when the counting started, these ballots, which had beer! | 
In a South Carolina city ; 
colored women who were college graduates, had preparec} 


_ themselves to read and interpret, as provided by law, clauses 


of the Federal Constitution to become eligible for registration 
But they were shown sections of the state civil and crimina 


code instead, and, on refusing to interpret these, were declared 


ineligible. anne case has been appealed in the circuit court.) 
In another South Carolina town, a highly educated colored} ' 
woman was prepared to read and copy the Federal Constitu-} 


~ tion in full, but was refused registration when she failed tcl | 


write out the constitution from memory—a task which prob- 
ably only a rare mnemotechnic expert could master. t 
These are only a few of the many means employed to pre 
vent colored men and women from voting. Threats and 
timidation did the rest, according to advices received by the} 
association. Here is a letter received by an influential w 
Republican in Florida: it 
Sir: While stopping in your beaneent little. city this eed 
I was informed that you are in the habit of going out amon 
negroes of and delivering lectures, explaining 
to them just how to become citizens and how to assert he 
rights. 
_ If you are familiar with the history. of the days o 
tion ‘which followed in the wake of the Civil Wa 
recall that the “ Scalawags” of the north, and th 
of the south proceeded very much the same as you 
ing, to instill into the Negro she ated of ae 


é0 ston 


atters related to the social eee: 


h Motking 
tl more 
o 


Sonal Peculiarities. a cae 
That the International Gonicit of 
Women urges the League’ of Nations to 
full consideration to national 
eculiarities, whether these be derived 
om educational, social or geographical 
itions, so as to prevent valuable na- 
tional individuality in ethics, manners 
nd customs from being interfered with 
Internationalism. ; 


“International Interchange of Teachers. 

That it is a matter of’ international im- 
" portance that action be taken to facilitate 
he interchange of teachers of the public 
chools in the various countries, and that, 
| with this in view, it is desirable that in: 
| all countries. where a Teachers’ Super- 
nnuation Scheme is established, either. 


armed by 
1 Alm now 
71s blindgm ) 
Danices sig 
America 
ed in the 


ae therein for meeting the case of 
‘teachers. serving for a limited period in 
pier cqunties: oe evel own. 


: That j in all schools more adequate pro- 
ision be made for training in citizenship, 
nd that in the upper classes in High 
Schools and Continuation Schools instruc- 
|) tion be given to girls in the leading prin- 
ples of the laws of their dountry. 


‘hild Welfare. 
That this Wieniatonat: 


Council ‘of 


Airis to do all in their ‘power ae save the 
| nee in the famine- stricken districts 
of Europe. 


_ Laws of Nationality. 

; _ That, in view of the importance of in- 

| and OF ternational agreement on the laws of na- 

only ro] tionality and the confusion which arises 

jwertrl| from differences between one country and 

another, especially in the case of women, 

the International Council» of Women | 
urges the affiliated National Councils to 

_ promote legislation in their | respective 

countries which shall give women the 

right_ to retain their own. nationality on 
marriage with the subject of another 
country, and shall allow to a ‘woman the 
same choice of nationality as to a man. 


The International Council of Women 
recommends to affiliated National Coun-. 
cils the study of legislation by which 

omen who may marry aliens may retain 
their. own nationality and domicile when 
they so desire, and that women who have 
lost their native citizenship by marriage — 
may resume the same, and to draw up 
propositions to this effect for international 
preriereet? for presentation to the League 
s 


against the trafic in women, 


wer | heed fo oan ‘that the es a Nations se to be extended to include all rips ti states 
that women should be included among the Gee gates, 0 fficers and special delegates, passed the following resolutions 


of Nations and Governments, ee that 
this be referred to the Laws Committee. 


Public Health. ett wie 

That National Councils of Women 
endeavor to obtain closer relationship be- 
tween countries, not only in matters affect- 
ing public health, but also as regards edu- 
cation, trades and professions, and equal 
moral standard. 


International Bureau of Public Health. 
That in the opinion of the International 
‘Council of Women it is eminently desir- 
able that an International Bureau of 
Public Health, consisting of men and 
women, be established an connection with 
the League of Nations, provided that in 
dealing with diseases springing from im- 


morality the equal moral standard be- 


tween men and women be observed. 


Medical Examination of Immigrants. 

To prevent hardships which immigrants 
frequently suffer because of lack of an 
exact and severe examination at ports of 


embarkation, we urge all National Coun- 


cils to request their Governments to: es- 
tablish in their countries such a system 
of medical examination as shall be identi- 
cal with the requirements of the examin- 
ing board at the port of debarkation. 


Women on Public Committees. 
That on all public committees, espe- 
cially those dealing with public welfare, 


an adequate number oh women the ap- 
pointed. 


Economic. Position of Wives. 


That the International Council of 
Women ask the National Councils to con- 


sider the economic position of the wife, 


‘and recommends that she should be legal- 
ly entitled to a fixed proportion of her 
husband’s income. 
Equal Moral Standard. 
That the ‘International 
Women pursue persistently its eae 
and ~ 
favor of an equal moral standard, oe) 


eall upon the Governments vigorously to 


enforce laws for the protection of minor 


girls and women, and the repression of , 


procuration in all its forms. 


That the International Council of 
Women call upon all Governments to 
abolish the regulation of prostitution, es- 
pecially in the forms of compulsory medi- 


cal examination of women, the registra- 


tion of prostitutes, the licensing of houses 
of ill-fame, and all.similar administra- 
tive measures, such measures being both 
ineffective in reducing disease and de- 


_teriorating to public morals. 


Council of 


That the International 
Women Standing Committees on Public 
Health, and the Equal) Moral Standard, 
combine for the study of the best means 
of combating the spread of venereal dis- 
eases, and warn women all over the world 
to oppose the re-introduction of regula- 


tions which, under the guise of health hae 


Measures against venereal disease, give 


power for the compulsory examination and 


detention of women. 


That the International 
Women promote the introduction of in- 
struction in the essential principles of 
health and sexual morality in all sections 
of public education. 


That the International 
Women urges that mandates by the 
League of Nations shall be conditional 


on the abolition of the State regulation of 


prostitution within the mandatory terri- 
tory. 


Children Born Out of Wedlock. 
That the International 


Women recommends that legislation 


should be enacted in all countries giving 


the child born out of wedlock the right to 
his father’s name, provide a procedure to 


Council of © 


Council . of < 


Council of. 


Council of 


find the paternity of the father, and se- 


cure the child an adequate maintenance. 
Housing. = 

That the International Council of 
Women, realizing that all efforts toward 
improved public health and a_ higher 
moral standard are impeded by bad hous- 
ing conditions, urge afhliated National 
Councils of Women to use every. means 
in their power to hasten the provision of 
healthy, convenient dwellings for all. 
Local Option. 

That in view of the great benefits that 
have accrued to America from the experi- 
ence of local option in that country, the 
International Council considers’ that in 
every country where the sale of liquor is 


carried on a similar power should be 


granted to its citizens. 
Better Films. 

Believing that the motion picture is one 
of the greatest factors in the education 
of the masses today, and realizing that 


this potent influence may be directed into — 
channels of greatest usefulness to the peo-. 
ples of the world, it is hereby resolved 


that the International Council of Women 


do establish a standing Cinematograph | 
to encourage better film: and 
educational film movements in all coun- 


Committee 


tries ; to receive and disseminate informa- 


tion, and otherwise function as may, ‘be — 


deemed wise. 


: Mi ala Petunberiiat: these things forced the loyal citizens of 
| sepa to organize clans of determined men, who pledged 
| themselves to maintain fae UR TEney. and to safeguard our 


\nd- now ve you are a Peialay you know. that history repeats 
| itself, and that he owho resorts to your kind of a game is handling 

_ edged ‘tools. We shall always enjoy WHITE SUPREMACY in this 
p country and he who interferes must face the consequences. 


1,2 Ro _ Grand Master FLORIDA Ku Kuucks. 


. 2, Kenyon, chairman of the committee 
mpaign expenses, 1 is in receipt of a letter from 

Reb can (white), which gives an eye wit- 
f the Orlan riot in which a consider- 


ee 


able number of people were killed and which has been only 
briefly reported in the press. It says: 
‘The addresses of our speakers were practically all made out 
in the open where everyone was invited to attend, and our 
speakers entirely steered clear of the race problem. On the con- 
trary, every Democratic speaker and newspaper in the ‘state 
(the entire press) immediately set up a howl that the election 
of a Republican president or Republican officers meant Negro — 
domination, black heels on white necks, Negroes in office and Se 
return to carpet bag days. ; 
The result of this agitation upon the part of the Democrats 
was that in Jacksonville, the largest city in the state, the Ku — 
Klux Klan was revived, and on the night of October 30 paraded — 
the streets of Jacksonville, 1,000 strong, in disguise, with a herald 
. announcing that they stood for white supremacy, and the natural 
,» result was that while there were approximately 10,000 Negro 


i yoeiliesuiseeled’¢ in D al count 
Republicans, less than 5, 000 


‘In Orlando, a like band of KKK paraded 
30, 500. strong with a similar herald. They paraded through 
a ‘the. entire Negro section and around the Negro iain to in- 


Ae Gene it was Hanke for oul in pane: that not a. 
“single Negro would be’ permitted to vote. I asked certain of my 
white friends there to see that the Negroes did not go to the polls 
in ctowds but that they should be instructed to go quietly, one 
or two at a time and attempt to cast their ballots and in the 

event that this right was denied to go quietly back to their homes. 
But, as near as I can arrive at the facts, about 4 o’clock, a Negro. 
named July Perry went to vote and was denied upon the ground 
. that he had not paid his poll tax, when as a matter of fact the 
records of this county (if they have not been doctored since) will 
show that he has paid his poll tax. The Democratic press 
claimed that he made a threat that he was going to get his gun 
and see that he did vote. I do not believe that anyone situated 
as he was would have been foolhardy enough to make such a 
threat. After the polls closed, a number of armed men went 
to his house without a warrant and without authority of law, as 
is claimed by those approving their action and conduct, to arrest 
this Negro. Two white men were shot in the Negro’s back- 
yard, | From that time on for two or three days the community: 
yan riot. I do not believe it will ever be known how many 
Negroes’ were killed. Every Negro school house, church and 
Jodge room in that vicinity was ‘burned, in some instances with 
women and children occupying the house, and thus burned to 
death. Even today, four days after the election, conditions in 
Orlando, a city of 10,000 inhabitants, are such that we have to 
dvise every Negro to stay off the streets for fear that the riot 

hi enewed and there are’ even threats made.to tar and 


Phe! Nationa Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has collected much other fresh evidence which will 
id before the attorney general of the United States, show- 


g how the Federal Constitution in several Southern states is _ 


riously infringed upon both in law and practice. An effort 

Iso being made through the House Committee on the Cen- 

s to demonstrate beyond doubt that the present Congres- 

] representation of some of these states is far beyond their 

actual voting strength as limited by their discriminatory state 

s believed that the new Congress will take up these 

ogether with the project of federal anti-lynching 
lation—soon after it convenes. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 
IR PATRICK GEDDES, of Edinburgh (the mention 


1is knighthood comes as a pleasant surprise to the ad- 
-mirers of this great sociologist whose public recognition is © 
what belated), has succeeded in inspiring the government 
ne with a sense of its responsibility for the recon- 

tion of Jerusalem in keeping with its historic and spiritual 


significance. Sir Herbert Samuel, the British high commis- 
ner , probably needed no urging; as a member of the Asquith 

4 he had already given proof of his keen interest in the 
im ovement of housing conditions and modern city building 
ound economic lines. One of his first acts itt his new 
just announced is the creation of a town planning, 

mission to control building development and reconstruc- 
tion of the cities of Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa and Tiberias, each 
th its surrounding rural and suburban area. Local com- 


issions, composed of mayors, city engineers and health offi-. 


rs, are to cooperate with this commission in the execution of 


Sir Patrick Geddes has recently completed his plan i 


Hebrew university on the heights of Mount Olives, for 
he had been commissioned by the Zionist Organization ; 


= ieved that he me head the new commission. He has» 


of the ‘government to supervise such unis We may — ‘ ) 

have noble cities with parks and open spaces, designed not 1 

Ah setae extraneous styles but breathing the spirit of the la 

- tepresenting the best ideals of those who work for its upbuildin: , 

‘The plan for Jerusalem will include a zoning ordinat 
“regulating the character and height of buildings, the pro 
tion of building lot permitted to be covered, the restri 


_ of trades and industries to certain areas, and purely residen ti 


A 


“districts. Even now the existing law permits the city to ex < er 


cise a certain amount of control over the character of ; 
_ Streets and buildings. 


ise INDIAN CITIES © hee 
ae GEDDES’ plans for. Bonk the resul 


several years of study, are not yet available here i in pl it 

lished form. But quite.apart from their merit as meetii 
a specific_need, they (and ‘the earlier plans for Delhi) ha 
coaced: throughout India a new interest in scientific city d 
velopment. The practical reformers’ of the cniacleriene 
are attempting to guide as much as possible of the present 
mand for home rule into channels of constructive social ent 
prise; and among these the demands for education and. for | 
betterment are for the moment those that have most cau 
Vonblic attention, Captain J. W. Petavel, lecturer” on the por 
erty problem at Calcutta University, Whose activity on beh 
‘of a more democratic educational system has frequently b 
“mentioned in the SuRvEy, recently took advantage of a cou 
on industrialism and physical deterioration to point to some 
the underlying principles of town improvement. He belie 
‘this to'be practically impossible so long as land which bene 
- from that i improvement does not return its share in the cost 


it to the community and every public work “ scatters bou 


to lucky landlords,” Evidently, the Indian caste system wh 
divides society much more sharply than the social groupin 


"western nations, puts an even greater burden on the busin 


tIaan and manufacturer and hands an even less deserved presen 
to the land owner. Captain Petavel’s enthusiasm for educatic 
of the people in the dignity of labor makes him assign great ir 
portance also to cheap transportation in the planning of citie 
which would facilitate the cost of food distribution from larg 
numbers of small holdings and permit the economic carrying 
of small industries—especially when. cooperatively organ 
And that brings him back to his pet scheme, namely, th 
velopment of the cooperative spirit by an appropriate system 
education. In a letter to the SURVEY, ee Pet: 
writes: i ania aie 
With the: enormous ulna! power we now evn if ° 
we could produce cooperatively, nobody would be in want and 
everybody would have what he needs in exchange for modera 4 
toil. But the question is, how are we to establish “this coopera- ‘ 
tively producing organization? The hopeful plan seems to 
to do it with the junior population ; and with that basis th 
grown-ups would be able to join in as much as they liked. 
In a letter to an eminent Indian economist and poli 
refers to the importance of some such simple local « coop 
to ‘the solution of the larger national problem. He says sins; 
One thing to get to work on is to have great coope atin 
organizations that will take the ‘most important work off the 
‘blundering central governments. ' They will not do it Pi 
_I suppose, but there is great reason to hope that they wil 
much > better... . “These. organizations would ai the 
time give their members. good business and real 
and— should then be businesslike and powerful 


control the government, haul it up, check it and 
worked together, simply to dictate terms to jit. 


Thus it would Hale create er rule 


./ ae 


_ have refused 


s are Gone on har time. 
we oereh have been. af- 


7 Bi 


band). women have been 


in work are being made 
-number of applicants for 
oO ‘ Iti is ae a time 


biggest a is hea Ue aad is a to feel the 
ion from the war effort. Depression and unemployment. 
not limited to: ) America. bane ee eos! and 


hee bri ilo are. ‘not limited 
w facing a world-wide phe- 
not to say, nor to Se that 


oe om os, 
lone. to. ‘Fender un- 


i Copal on 


ve been taken in so 


the eae of those 


ight that the intensity 


‘the. course ‘of a few - 


lose larger questions of Pisitie policy 
be of workers in the coun- 

e of From the 

n has heen definitely 

athete: Was serious 


ign 
ing the Oe 
th wage on a eae level i im- 


a mony of the world are imperilled.” 


Recumed 


Sd to enact a number of are! bills path 
he control of immigration. The American Legion has SOHNE 
build fences against the foreigner because of his radical 
ie American Federation of Labor is opposed to him bec 

of his competition. Employers such as those represented i 

acial Council and other like bodies, on the other han 
want ‘immigration so that the supply of labor. may be bur 
-dant. Other groups have still other positions, notably thos 
‘who believe that these shores should be kept open te the 
aad of other lands. 


A iy manner his has’ rae the policy of pr p 
improvements until hard times appear. Municipalities, coun 
ties and states have postponed the construction of building 
‘roads and other public improvements in order to be able to 
give. employment when private industry is slack. “This poli 
old enough in theory, has been practically developed during the 
last five years. How it will serve the present needs calls. for 
examination. 


Finally there i is the question of creating the proper sublicl 
chinery for connecting workers with jobs and jobs with — 
rkers, and the related need of providing for the honorable . 
intenance of those workers for whom jobs are lacking. In 
rtain respects the United. States from .this point of view is — 
ackward nation. ‘The International Labor Conference, 
ich met at Washington a year ago, made certain recom- 
sndations and wrote other draft conventions which were | 
med 'to be the minima expected of civilized nations. Meas- 
ed by any of these criteria the United States is delinquent. 
1e members of the International Labor Conference recom- 
mended to their governments that each nation which ratified — 
he agreement “shall establish a system of free employment — 
4 encies under the control of a central authority.” ‘The next 


matter will be considered later. At any rate little has : so far 
been done to create an adequate free employment office wages 
central authority in the United States. 

The members of the League of, Nations — the principal 


countries in the world, with the exception of Russia, 


many ‘and the United States undertook to make the nati 
1e country eligible to the unemployment insurance of 
member countries. The United States, however, has no nh 
employment i insurance, and in this respect could offer not ing 
he members of the League. Germany, on the other han 


The anes Treaty, with ‘all its jaded defects, po 
many obligations which civilized nations must assume for 


own afety if for no worthier motive. Among these w 


oe 


ement that there exist conditions of labor 

injustice, hardship and privation to large nu 
people. as to produce unrest so great that the peace an 
It proclaimed 


‘ ‘improvement of these conditions is urgently required; as 7 
; a tk eat 


example,” by “ the prevention 


Peace Treaty ‘pointed out as t 


which met under the aegis of the League of Nations, at- 


States has conspicuously neglected. And now we are well 
into another season of workless days. 

During the fat years we failed to take thought for the 
future. The beginnings we made in other years of anxiety 
have furthermore been often allowed to languish. But once 


public officials, however, fortunately have done work which 
‘may make clearer the lines along which development must 


- articles which embody the conclusions of those able to make 
‘contributions to the settlement of this problem so vital to the 
well-being. of all the people. Wiriiam L. CHENERY. 


_ Education in Mexico 
7. 


Mexico. The federal government has already sent 


"men came north in the train on which I was. They 
seem generally agreed that the teachers must receive better 


de la Huerta stated to us that soon plans will be completed 
for the opening of more schools, and that then there will be 
six thousand public schools. All public schools are under the 


‘ef the prisons and many of the hospitals. I could not help 


‘to an American, seem in need of local interest and responsi- 


is largely responsible for this condition. 
seem indifferent and are said to lack initiative in public af- 
fairs. How could it be otherwise when responsibility is al- 
“most entirely centered in the federal government? 

_ The constitution of Mexico provides for compulsory edu- 
cation for children up to the age of fourteen years. Before 
the revolution there were some attendance officers, but on this 
trip I did not hear of any. Children of school age were work- 


school hours. Several school: officials estimated that 25 per 
cent of the children of school age were not attending. While 
I feel that this percentage is much less than the number ac- 


{ 


ING A PUBLIC SCHOOL AT ZACATECAS . 


Clean and comfortably dressed, these children attend schools that 
Lae are well ventilated and airy 


1Thir article on Mexico after Ten Years of Revolution, 
two appeared in the Survny for November 13 and 20. 


4 } 
The previous 


. more the task will be taken up. Many individuals, groups, and 


‘direction of and supported by the federal government, which 
‘also controls the railroads, the means of communication, most 


lity. Porfirio Diaz, with his system of jefe politico, also” 
Local business ‘men | 


‘ing in the factories and others were on the streets during 


‘ized governments, what the International © or Congress, — 


‘tempted to write into the material of law, that the United — 


come. During the coming weeks the Survey will publish — 


The need for reconstruction in Mexico is shown by this C 
USINESS men and officials are talking education-in © 


men to this country to study our system. One of these — 


‘pay. Most of the teachers in Mexico are women. President » 


feeling that this accounts in a large way for the local inertia — 
and lack of interest in regard to so many of the affairs which, 


sent their children to the States to be educated, but the com 


_ agree on the present population of any of the cities we visite 


vate schools not connected with a church (except in Me: 


_ The business men of Chihuahua recently opened a private 
school for their own children, which is well conducted. Hig 


-each, and represent both the middle and upper: classes, b 


tant churches in Mexico for the education of the peons, wh 
_ future education depends upon the development of the publi 


_ better class of children in the private schools. The Christian} 


“ ESQUELA CENTRAL ” 


School near Parral, destroyed during the revolution 


tually ‘out, yet there are-some American communities do 
no better. i Veen Ku : 

~The state of Chihuahua has 157 public schools. The s 
of Aguas Calientes, farther south, has 62 public schools, a 
claims 10,000 children enrolled. The city of Zacatecas h 
6 public schools and only about 50 pupils in each, A cens 
has not been taken since the revolution, and no two peoy 


The public school buildings, except those in Mexico C 
and Guadalajara, are small, but built around open courts, 
that they are well ventilated and airy. ‘The children in 
schools we visited all had on shoes and were cleanly and c 
-fortably dressed. The teachers were anxious to tell a 
their work and everywhere I found evidences that educati 
is receiving the serious attention of public officials. 


_ There are quite a few church schools, and only a few 


City, where there are many. good ones). All private sch 
are inspected and can be supervised by the federal governm 


school subjects are taught here. Formerly these same m 


viction has been growing, as a Mexican banker said to n 
that the future generations must be educated in Mexico 
grapple with Mexican problems. Roe ad a 
In the same city the Methodist Church (South) has’ 
school called Palmore College. About two hundred childr 
live in the building and attend school. They pay $2.50 a mon 


not the peons, or working class, except for a few who 2 
working there. Very little is being attempted by the Prot 


school system. In Chihuahua we were surprised to hear som 
of the school children singing in English, Brighten the | | 
ner Where You Are. I visited many schools, public and) 
private, and found the peon children about as far advance | 
in their studies and apparently as clean and healthy as the 


church has a good private school in Aguas Calientes called | 
Colegio Morelos, where the governor of the state is a pupil 


in the-class studying English. Here also the church is de- 


veloping leaders and stimulating discussion of public preblems 
but does little real work for the benefit of the peons. 

Some of the-schools established during the time of Porfir 
Diaz) were closed or abandoned during the revolution, but 1 
new government is planning a school system much mor 
tensive than any Mexico has ever had, with a special emp 
on industrial schools and training schools for teacher: 


By Mary i Vv orse 


A SATAY A full year. has gone since ae crest of the steel sinibe. The very human documents which fol- 
dow afford first of all a glimpse of what has happened to older and disabled employes who took uch 

part in this first attempt in thirty years of the workmen of Braddock to establish a union. Beyond 
asee they indicate the feelings which reach deep and motivate great groups of men. 


As an author, Mary Heaton Vorse is widely known to all readers of American magazines. Less 
a ails known has been her habit of visiting strike areas and of attempting to learn first-hand of the 
Spirit: of the industrial struggle from beneath. At Pittsburgh she worked as a volunteer in connec- 
tion with the committee which carried out the strike of the steel workers. The sketch she wrote of 
her visit to Braddock homes with Father Kazinci, the parish priest who kept his church open to 
the strikers in defiance of the borough, county and mill authorities, came therefore from a source as 
definitely parti an as the statement from the Edgar Thomson office which follows it. 


Carrying out the SURVEY’S regular procedure, when an industrial corporation or a civic agency 
is criticized in a contributed or staff article, the manuscript was sent to the office of the United States 
ewe Steer: Corporation for criticism or rebuttal. The statement received from the constituent company 
concerned was the result. It is published with the permission of the corporation. A representative 
of the SURVEY then checked up the cases independently to learn what had befallen in the six months 
ana Diachaned Mrs. V orse’s original interviews. 

: . The stories told to Mrs. Vorse on her visit, and the records of the Edgar Thornes Company’ 
were not found essentially in conflict by the third investigator. If, however, the facts of the record 
are not in serious dispute, there is a gulf between the interpretations given by Mrs. Vorse and by 
the Edgar Thomson Company. One observer saw these old men as human beings, as citizens and 
residents of a republic of free men. The company seems to have envisaged them not as free men but 
as servants in a great productive enterprise, whose supreme loyalty is owed to the corporation em- 
ploying them. One interpretation is based on an application of the political doctrines of this re- 
public to industrial affairs. The other is derived from a_ patriarchal conception of the family. 

Y ee OG ais ate tecle story. ice are the Tacs and their interpretations. —EpiTor. 


FT ER we ole Tee over Braddock’s streets tor  “ Were you hurt in the mills? ” Father Kazinci asked ead 
a morning paying parochial visits in ‘streets called Shapiro bent over, rolled his pants up and his stocking | 
Willow way and Water strect, where no .willows down, Jagged across his leg was | the white scar of an old 
grow and where no ‘sight of the river is visible; after ~ wound. 


had stumbled over broken pavements ey foul dourtyards | _ “ After that,” he said, ‘1 was never strong again.” 

ont of these streets, F ather Kazinci said: _. “Did you get compensation?” 

| Hi) “I must go now and see a man who tae asked for me. ‘‘ No, Father.” 

mes is not my parishioner; but the poor fellow thinks I can  _“ Did you try to?” ee eae 
the p him. He is. one of the older men who. has not been taken He shook his head. ‘‘ They said they would take care of 


ck after the st1 ike. His name is Shapiro.” me.” 
Where Shapiro lived we had to find out from the Albanian ae Wad now they won *t take you back again after, th i 
butcher, who was on the same street with the Albanian Coffee © ska? a 

i douse, for. among. the welter of races that live in Braddock “No.” 
there is a colony of these mysterious people. We found — “Were you active in the strike?” 
| Shapiro’s. house on Halkett street, which is the street that “‘ No, Father.” 


the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio, separated from =“ Wile you a union man?” 
s by an iron fence. Like most steel workers 4 © Not before the strike. When I ee came to this count 9 


hi Z ast Rin Scesene atin ‘ie had prepped: out Weel not strike. ‘The men beat me up. This time whee 
e of the children was sent to fetch him. comes, I said to myself, ‘ Better I strike with the other 
‘What will we do, Father?” i his wife asked. “ aber he explained artlessly. 

J He looked at us with innocent puzzled eyes. 


) | which was a ‘crucifix and candles, a machine of America had caught him up, ane ase an 
_ A room which broken some rule he did not understand and suffered fo 
‘and now he had broken a rule on the other side and suff 
for it too. . 
_ “ How many years have you worked in this country ?’ 
“Over twenty years. They won’t take me back,’ 
peated. ‘“ They said, ‘No work for you.” He look 
RE: they won't Father Kazinci with his puzzled eyes as though he had 
She comes back so fines, him to unravel the problem of his life. Why had | 
; beaten in the first place; why had he been discharged i the: 

‘second place; why was life so hard? Who could tell, hi 


the manner nat the women in central Europe, ‘She. spoke in 
lovak. 
ya Biter woman,’ Rather kane explained, ‘ 
me to visit her—also not my parishioner.” 
‘We walked down Halkett street to the woman’s house. 
Here an old man was waiting for us. This old couple was 
living in one room. The bed had been moved. down to the 
kitchen, as the upper room had been rented to a lodger. It 
was neat, but the room gave the impression of a place filled 
with Sek The man, gray faced and gray. of hair, stood 
silent. The woman talked in her own tongue. 
Their son had been a striker and had died, and now the 
father could not get work again. He was sixty-nine years 
old and had worked for thirty-five years in the Edgar Thom- 
son Works. The son had left a widow with five children— 
Maria, 16, who worked in the Westinghouse Plant, Anna, 
10, Elmer, 7, Joseph, 5, and Suzanna, 2. 
His dauchter, who lived near at hand, had been left a widow 
also, ‘She had a daughter Mary, 17, who also worked in the 
Westinghouse, John, 13, who worked by day in the library 
nd_-went to night school, Joseph, 11, Anna, 9, Helen, 4, and 
auline, a posthumous child, 1. 
‘These fifteen people, four adults and eleven children, were 
living. from the labor of the two young girls of 16 and 17 and 
money earned in the library by John, who made thirty 
ollars a month. What the wages of the girls were I do not 
smembet ; ‘but from other records that I have of young peo- 
ple working i in the Westinghouse Company I should say that 
ey may have made between twenty and twenty-four dollars 
0 weeks. The gray woman put this question to Father 
Zincl: 
, What shall v we do if our father is not given work again?” 
Phere i isno answer that I can see. The other children are too 
yung to work, The mothers with little children cannot go to 
ork. At most they can take in some washing or pay their 
; taking lodgers. What is to be done if the grandfather 
- given work? What savings they had went during the 
of the strike. What is to be done? He is sixty-nine 
year old and he has worked for thirty-five years in one place. 
question: “Were you active in the strike? ” he had 
gL UeLas son had been active. 


‘who asks 


ines: such place where the feeling of despair so op- 
‘one, where one felt oneself in, the presence of an 


stitutions. What was to be done if there was no work? 
co Id one answer this question? ae 

ent next to the house of a parishioner whom I had 

the Parish House, a fie little man with a lame 


ined iar baveaty eit years with the Edgar Pion 
npany, and as he had been injured i in the plant he had 
ren all kinds of light work to do, and had worked i in 
eechond } of one of the steel People. Now there was no 


tin. if 


a of a. boat uate 


h hed after : 


«Ais house gave the impression of darkness og 
Tt was ‘one of the few homes among F ather on 


oth was not that the furnish- — 
rse; one seemed to go into darkness. The woman 
- Kazinci: “ What shall we a ‘F: 
di. an ae gine 


had Druk because ae rest aid, es of te nee prot 
long as his. life. And now their _money was gone, feet 


Be at hand was the eect at Blew: P “This i 
hold was as cheerful as the other one was dave and distr 
ful, Everything was neat, everything shone. ‘The | 
twinkled. The holy pictures were arranged so that they mad 
brilliant spots of color. Over the door were some croche 
—a flight of rabbits: done in a quaint old pattern. | Bet 
the two windows was a large photograph of the U.S. 
Sigourney. This was Mike P——’s ship on which’ he he 
been a volunteer. He had been discharged from the navy fi 
months, but he didn’t get his old job back when he returnet 
and was for some time out-of work. Now, he -was wor 
again ; so was Steve’s- son-in-law. Old Steve alone. had not 
taken on again. The son-in-law and Mike,.also st ike 
been given jobs—not such good jobs, not their old jobs- 
they were working. Old Steve had been scrapped, 

This house spoke of women who loved their homes. 
sweet-looking woman had a baby, in her arms. ‘This _ 
Steve’s married daughter. Her husband, who was a - 
in the steel mills, made $85, in two weeks. Steve _ him 
had made between $50 and $60 in the same length of time 
never more than $60. - Twenty-three years. ago. he had le 
and broken his foot in the Edgar Thomson Works, 
no compensation. He was as sound looking a man as a 
apple, ruddy cheeked with innocent blue eyes, And his wi 
resembled him, as it is said that husbands and wives in 
old age grow to resemble one another. He had lived het 
the same house for twenty-four years. His wife and he 
the back tenement and his married daughter the fro: 
people, sound people. For twenty-five years he 
back and forth to the ‘Edgar Thomson Works. 
his first year he had had an accident. 

‘There were nine now in his family, ‘toate a ‘deo 
working | in the Westinghouse, making between $22 and 
for two, ea ae was ‘not Beate for he ee: ot 


with his boys, bias now he was out of a Bre His i : 
as bad 2 as Andrew G. Si who s saw a little world of fa 


herd ce fourth bas cahae ae the. question ‘was a oF 
father, if he does not 


yids as A eae men id sae and carriage. 
— was fifty-six, and he had worked with the Edgar 
| people for 32 years. John P was fifty-three, 
ad worked for 34 years with the same firm. One had 
‘the other seven children. Each one owned his own 
John B—— had a six-room house on which he had 
dy paid $2,600. This was his whole’ life’s savings. He 
no son in the army, because the son who would naturally 
sone had weak eyes and had ‘been refused. 

- P—’s son had just been discharged. I asked John 
| — why he was not a citizen. He replied: “ Ma'am, 
LT work for twenty years at night.” Twenty long years he had | 
ed at night, and the only time he saw his children was at 
fast. He returned just as their day began and then he 
r saw them again. And now after thirty-two years he 
had been scrapped. But he had the only other explana- 
that I heard besides that of age for these older and inof- 
sive men failing to get their jobs back when the younger 
nen were returned. 

It seems that a near neighbor of his was a spy in the pay of 
le company. | People knew he was a “ spotter.’’ When or- 
fanization had been going on in the works, he had been one 
f the company’s informers. On a certain day this man got 
‘drunk, and he flourished a pistol around and swore at the . 
ikers and said he would shoot any. who > 
idn’t go back to work that day. 


Which he 


"th 


le-nayy 


Upon this John B 


py Or no company’s spy, he was arrested and ned. 


i teinstated, For his son also was told that there was no work 
for him. . 

These men, in their fifties, look strong Eeoueh to do any 
nd of day’s work. But if the company kept them on, pres- 
itly they would not work so well. Here were six people in 
ne day—all of them older men, three of them men who 
‘had been hurt in the service of the steel company, none of 
ti whom had received compensation for their injuries, all of 
em with large families. I would have called any one of 
em good citizens, four of them unusually good ones, And 
after a lifetime of toil in this country, after raising up chil- 
_ dren, contributing sons to the defense of this country, there 
was no more work for them. 

One can only pass along the. question which they asked 
Father soars and which he was not able to answer: “‘ What 


24 al» 
uld a ot it 
| 

1. fe 
ns t0 De. 


work J 
ad got Os 
ease. Was 


"Steel Company’s 
Reply | | 


HAPIRC ie : Mary Heaten Vorse appears to have 


ft is made a bad guess in bringing the spot-light upon 
ed re "W this character. The case shows more than anything 
wile | F else a broad humanitarian policy on the part of the . 
oe company. The facts are that Shapiro was injured March 12, 
“ i: i 912, by a buggy of splice bars turning over on his leg. In- 
sia Pe 


Ties. shania of re right tibia and a few lacerations, 


ee pier Cee a sen 
‘life pension ’ a as Convenience Building 


nt to the police station and reported that there was a man — 
haying in a dangerous and unseemly fashion, and company’s. 


That is John’s explanation as to why he and his son are not 


n er, so oe a by el wae ‘at abe oe 


‘Thomson for part of a day and thereby getting injured, ‘was 
fully paid for all injuries suffered and likewise became, in ef 


fect, a life pensioner of the company under Captain Dailey. 
When the strike fever went around, Shapiro forgot all: ideas of 
loyalty or appreciation that he ever might have had, and vol- 
untarily left his position to do his bit in embarrassing the oper- 
ation of the plant. His place was accordingly filled by his dis 
gusted department head, and when Shapiro later applied for 
ak he was quite naturally refused. ‘This man has a daugh- 
ter “ Mary” employed in the Swissvale Glass House. 

“An.Old Man”: At the time of the strike, this man was 
69 years old, and eligible for a pension. He refused a pension, 
however, and although on account of his age he was no longer 
of value as a workman, he was kept on by his department head, 
D. L. Miller, and given some light duties as cinderman at 
soaking pits. In spite of this consideration, he left work vol- 
untarily when the strike came. His place was filled, and 
when he later applied again for work his department head 
had nothing to offer him. 

“A Little Man with a Lame Leg”: While suuploved by 
the works was injured July 22, 1914, by a street car striking 
wagon on which he was helping. Off duty from July 22. 
1914, to October 28, 1914. Settled with the street car com: 
pany for $500, no relief being paid in the case. Upon his 
return to duty was given a “life pension job” as Convenience 
Building tender, and would also be employed occasionally at 
light jobs, such as working about the residence of W. J] 
Dixon. Service record twenty-five years. This man left the 
easy work that had been found for him and joined the striker: 
during the late strike. When he later applied for his ol 
Position, he found the job already filled. 

“Steve P———_—”’: We have no records showings any foo 
injury ever suffered by this man at these works. Accordins 


to: his foreman, his lame condition is due to an accident P— 


‘sustained in Europe before coming to America. When hs 
applied for work at this plant, in view of his physical condi 
tions, he was given light duties as laborer in the metal gang 
and later looked after the drying of sand, and similar ligh 
work. On these positions P— found ‘quite a lot of spare tim 
on his hands, and accordingly responded to the considerat 
treatment that had been afforded him by circulating amon 
the men advocating unionism and ascertaining who did anc 
who did not have union cards... When the late strike loome: 
up, threatening to embarrass the! operation of the plant, Pic 
was one of the first to quit work, and is also quoted as makin; 
threatening and actionable Heavies to loyal employes, on thei 
“way to work. Service record twenty-five years. This “mai 
quite naturally found his position filled when he artaly decide: 
to resume his gentle duties. 

“John P————”: This is a brother of Steve oe 
He was given light work as janitor about the Finishing De 
partment office, and quit work voluntarily during the strike 
When John decided to resume his work, he found the plac 
filled, oe 

“ John B———”: Canoe identify. 

It should be remembered that many companies would nev 
find themselves exposed to attacks of this character, for th 


reason that they would not permit disabled men of the type 


referred to to remain in their employment. 

In playing so volubly upon the theme of human nature | 
might be more equitable on the part of Mary Heaton Vors 
-to consider also human nature as found in the mill superir 
tendent. Those foremen that entertain the highest ideas o 
honor, charity, and broad humanitarianism; i. e., that have th 
finest ethical sense, are also, quite naturally, particularly sens 


That all these men left work aatitly A more 
"attitude was generally assumed toward employes who 
i coercion. In one coat in fact, the man stirred up 


Piencn, iH 
i an Is evident that in all these cases ; the company had 


a. benefits, etc., its only obligation i in hny, case being 
moral one that any private individual would resent 
having to assume. What would Mary Heaton Vorse 

f she hired a laundress one morning who promptly dropped 


ant Bad sap to ee their department | 


and combat the interests of the company. 
pas could ie more immoral or subversive of justice 


opie without fear of punishment, Nothing could 


compelling. 


concretely unjust to some. honest, iawiabh ing, ‘industrio 


. man thus deprived of work by a ‘conscienceless parasite. 


“ne ‘conclusion, we feel “that the tone. of this. article is fal 


i unhealthy ‘and myopic. A. similar article could be written— 


ane) we ey to produce. it upon request—for_ eel cl 


wena A Pavers mn Ee ee of human lives i is alway t 
The falsity lies in attributing directly to th 
Edgar ‘Thomson Works the blame for housing conditions 
the borough of Braddock, or for misfortunes suffered by thi 


individual employes, or again, for the. failure of the. indivi idu. 
to make good. HANS 


As to the point wade that “ younger ‘men’ ’ were rece ve 
back. on their jobs, while these men were refine it shou 
be. remembered that the younger men had received no suc 
consideration, and shown - fo such ingratitude, as did the cases | 
mentioned. Their return to work set no such bad example t 
the others as would have been the case in that of the elderl 

“pensioners”? who had so insolently returned riot and rebe 
lion for the kindness they had received. And again, 


younger men could be of service, while the cases mentioned 


an not, and when they ices Galen ceased Rink con ectio: 


bee that te cannot and should not be locked ioe a in 
than leaders of great religions. ‘At any rate, it is a Le, 
never found in every-day a abe why should: it. be 

for i in steel mil] bukoae ! 


COMETH THE DAWN! 
: By Brent Dew Allinson 


' Cometh the dawn: ye men 1 who know 
Infinite anguish, infinite 7 woe, 
Blinded and scourged in a ghastly doom, 
Yearning and staggering through the gloom © 
Of filthy war,—O Youth laid low, 
Dreaming of clean things long ago, 
Of Christmas eves and drifted ‘snow, - 


Cursing the savage cannon boom— 


Cometh the dawn! 


All Prince! end sometime here below, 
Even hate and war; it must be so! 

‘The rotting flesh, the riven gloom 

Will vanish with the dreaded foe, 

And peace will come and May winds blow, 
And thrushes sing where ‘ilacs bloom,— 


cones the’ cde Ly 


si 


we teed. Reateaen. | to ‘solve our problems politic, 


X their right of sovereignty.” This is the theme of 
‘ -R. Hunter, U.S. A. (retired), in an article 
“he Rees Officers’ Training Corps, in a recent bulle- 
of the Oakland (Cal.) public schools, issued by Supt. 

1 M. apakoa fae oe Hunter is. described as assistant 


“on iaey, sith the R. Oo: MT C. in the Oak- 
lic Rosey ‘This article may, therefore, be taken 
authoritative statement of the policy and program of 
ools of this meportant California city. Major Hunter 
$ as follows: ee 
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| Most of our high school eva are aware of the fact that 
a | government should contain in itself the means for its own 

servation. But just what it should contain, how it should be 
ained, and how it should be used, all too often remain an 
‘unquestioned mystery. 


pon leaving high school a great majority rok our boys have 
earn their own living. They are too busy chasing the elusive 
lollar. and in satisfying personal ambition to give much thought 
te government, except as it affects their personal interests. 


hea Experience teaches that, without developing a practical ability 
o apply it, the acquirement of even elementary knowledge is an 
> xpensive luxury. All about us we hear the cry of Safety First; 
‘is the slogan of Good Business. 
od business insists that sufficient — insurance be carried to 
et contingent losses. We have always dodged the issue of 
adequate or sufficient insurance for the protection of our gov- 
ernment. As_ a ‘consequence, few of us. will live to see the re- 
ipted bills for the World War. 
The object. of the Reserve Officers: Training Corps is to fur- 
. this insurance. . . . 
-As we need statesmen to solve our. problems ee so we 
need trained officers to guide our citizens in their right of sov- 
reignty, men trained as military leaders who can step in and 
elligently direct our military forces, mustered as a ielaat resort 
or the protection of home. and COUNELY es 5 sis 


The constant endeavor is to develop leadership. 


_To play the ‘game successfully the boy must be honest with 
f his team. This calls for courage, self-reliance, 
a Ue ae to do ve pare to be eee to 


my is an ‘outdoor gainie,) ay a serious purpose, ie training of 
yoys to arrive at manhood physically fit and mentally aroused, 

cultivate ‘the seeds of peaehs truth, honor, leadership and 
of ee 


fan? 


ool in rene in ‘he. Giic een i el public 
series of competitive drills was presented, 
ges made the gare Cups and medals 
victors. 

the bulletin a are given to itis list and 
of the various military instructors on 


owing these descripti 
ee aie the bulletin reports some’ in- 


on: may be felt by some to be ithe normal acti 
€ of e pa Anni program. Su- 


are ‘responsible for call- 
the necessity for carefully 
in political campaigns, na- 
6 is ae ore and is 


Training Program | 


so we need trained officers to guide our citizens. in 


erly found in an official. school bulletin mostly given up to 


ts” n viduals. . 
between schools, groups and indivi such a message as that quoted above home to. the parents of th 


Conducted by | 
JOSEPH K. HART 


intended for the preservation of the educational interests of the — 
state of California, and may be regarded as an exception to the — 
above cautionary advice. 

It was the view of the superintendents of the state in recent 
convention and is our own view, that any activity by teachers 
in, other political questions than Amendment 16 will seriously — 

“react upon the teaching force, and upon the prospects of the att 
amendment for which we are unitedly working. : se 


In addition to the above, we must not permit anything to take 
Place in the classroom that savors in any degree of partisan — 
| politics, nor permit suspicion to be cast upon us for doing $0. 


_ \ This caution in no sense restricts any teacher in exercising his 
functions as an American citizen. It simply calls to our attention. 
that the public schools cannot be used in any way for. ‘partisan: 
: political purposes of any kind, no matter what the personal views 
ae the individual members of the school force may. be.. ’ 


_ Superintendent Hunter’s statement that these instructions 

‘im no sense restrict any teacher in exercising his” functions 
as an American citizen,” raises the question as to’ what are 
the proper functions of an American citizen who happens to 
be. a teacher in the Oakland schools, Members of the T each- 
ers’ Union, and many others, find in these instructions a more — si 
or less definite effort to reduce the teaching force-to silent 
submission. “They point out that these instructions are prop- 


itary training affairs. “They also point out that the excep- 
tion which Superintendent. Hunter makes in the case of | 


‘Amendment 16, which doubtless is a worthy measure, is. 


vitiated by the methods: employed by the superintendent to 
get the amendment adopted. Not content with giving spe- 
cific directions to the teachers to refrain from political ac 
tivity except in support of this measure, the superintendent 
attempts to control, by suggestion, the votes of the people 
of Oakland who have children in the schools. For, in addi- 
tion to the instructions quoted above, Mr. Hunter goes on 
to say, immediately thereafter: 
Principals will please see that the following message, or one 
like it, is copied and taken. home by each child on November ~ 
»/4,°1920; 
Vor “YES” ON AMENDMENT 16. ‘THIS AMENDMENT WILL ESTAB- 
“LISH EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY CHILD; 


' WILL PROVIDE ADEQUATE SUPPORT FOR THE PUBLIC’ SCHOOLS; AND 
WILL REOPEN HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS NOW CLOSED BY POVERTY. : ee 


This message was to be taken home by each school child - 
on the evening preceding election day. Herein are raised two a 
very serious questions : First, as to whether a superintendent, 
of schools is justified in instructing the teachers of the city tind 
refrain from political activity—save in support of such meas if 
ures as he may decide upon, and second, whether, even in the 
interest of a very laudable educational measure, “the superin- 
tendent is justified in asking these submissive teachers to sen 


children. 

Are military training in the public schools, the suppression 
of all independent political action on the part of teachers, ; an 
the attempt to control votes by ex parte suggestion all parts — 
of the same fundamental program? And will our lack of in- f 
terest in any one of these tendencies inevitably bring us the 
full ¢ crop shortly? 2 


Perhaps the program of the superintendent of schools o: i 
Oakland, Cal., may be thought merely of local interest. Afte: 
all, Oakland i is but one of a large number of small cities—in 
most of which undoubtedly a larger freedom is to be found. 
But Superintendent Hunter is a national figure, and his pro- | 
grams and opinions are of importance to all the people of a4 
America. He is president of the National Education Associa F i Me 
tion, having been chosen at the meeting of that association nin ‘a 


mas. 


eke range of panes anes in the ‘Oppaan ni Ly 
Ane, so that the school does not correspond in kind 


; schools, commercial schools, pre-vocational schools or 
sees -emies. It is rather a combination of all of these. 


raphy, bookkeeping, office practice, | salesmanship, 
{barat Soe fous ¢ (making garments for the trade), millinery (the cl 


ae this have tesulted in the establishment by former pi 
Uioroe, we belteve in the Wer many millinery firms over the state), household econ 
“Of Cage friends, which is\ - dietetics, radiotelegraphy, automobile mechanics, shee 
eerily ,imn ae “tmepirabion work, mechanical drafting, ‘beauty parlor nies: s Ane 
nd support of RQ ' 
vane, itt the sacvedness ob c 
eatth, and in the privilege of comers. 


pporb sessile , Ul believe ti Obviously he: ihcaey of ee school i is ec ur 
reducing the chien of daily teachers. “Teachers are chosen for the Opportunity $ 
Life by the magic ee says the School Review, the official publication: of th 
Ord finede yin im Cte ver public schools, not only for special fitness in their 
ey jects, but for their fine social spirit and ability in taki 
i rove, which } oth ¢ gveatest dents at any stage of development and giving them th 
, P vess in the “sence c cific training they need in the shortest time possible. It 
: trial classes are taught by practical people from the tra 
_ Josephine Roche of the American Red Cross in 
says that this school has been a magnificent experin 
in popular education. She watched it come up ou 
under the direction of Emily Grifteths, who is still the le 
ing coe of the school. Her policy to give to all c 
Pa kind of education whi i ich 
i escined by the art department of the Washington : ant ae hae is Rete oa eaten a ae the pop 
Irving High School, New York city, for the inspiration ak Koo ’ 
- of the school. The school’s motto, Intelligence, Indus- or the schoo . 
try and Integrity, is wrought into the decorations of England and Japan have both sent representatives: to 
the creed im the symbols of the lamp, the distaff and _ this school, considering it an jeg tes innovatio 
f the heart, worth imitation. 


Salt ae City, tee July. The statement has been made in ine Protescor San Phunbegs 


quarters that the National Education Association met in 


.e more or less remote and inaccessible Utah capital in. order als is the caption of an exceptional editorial which 
“rabble of radicals’ who have “‘ cursed the .associa- peared in the November issue of One and All, org 
.” for the last decade might be left behind, and the plans the National Adult School Union of England. Deprece 
f en and sane reorganization of the most Crolusive teach- class consciousness as an urge to class warfare, speakin 
“association the United States might be put through of class consciousness as an esprit de corps, and an agel 
out too much debate or obstruction. The plan of reor- to make a distinctive contribution to the common life 
ganization was carried out, after an ineffectual attempt by the It may be true that in the past the plumber has met w 
iberals of Chicago to amend and safeguard. Under the new  contumely at the hands of the professor—who ought to | 


known better. But the plumber does not prove himself the fi 
plan, the National Education Association elected Superinten- cada 8 eit! By feiing: ‘cookout ah he gets the char 
: dent Hunter, of Oakland, to the presidency. Yet, in an article in a contemporary, it is seriously sugges’ 
_ Does the Sgr: Education Association subscribe to the that the university tutor of a class of manual workers shoul 
regarded rather as the householder looks upon the 'p 
that the business of tutors in tutorial and other c 
7 come when they are called upon, do what. they are “told, ~ 
? | their fees, and go away—as plumbers do in ordinary h 
ae aeoinit holds. ‘The only difference between the plumber and the pro- 
pp y ' fessor is to be that whereas the middle-class regard the lum 
HE. eupiaecal growth of the Public Opportunity as a necessary evil, the working-class should look upoi 


& School. of Denver since its establishment in 1916 has. Ws ala! a rel undoubted for his job ond such dime a . 
d awn to it the attention of the country. During its first — isipatite/can be ound! y 
he enrollment was twenty-four hundred. ‘The daily at- — 


“Will the plumber then,’ proceed to evolve econom 
am, LOL9- 20 was 3,000. ‘This is a voluntary school science, literature and the rest, out of his inner (or class) 


no product of efficient truancy officers. It is sciousness? If the professor tried to do the same in th 
rom all factions of the community, boys and girls CE OR mending a burst pipe, or even, in most cases, 
; for work, housewives, brides-to-be, tradesmen, un- _ washer on the kitchen tap, his world of experience wou 


re D hod h iy be ‘in. a sad mess, however satisfied his inner (or. ,acad ‘ 
orkers, citizens-in-process. uring the ay there is _ consciousness might be. Education is essentially a social p 


ttendance on the part of employes sent in by ‘their % One man has a knowledge of books, another of 
if ke an hour or FSO of Profitable instruction in special _ ‘group knows the rough and tumble of life, 
j ' plored the te paths of kuman thought. - 
to education wit out the other. — It is part : 
ning classes commence at seven so that nd time of ‘Veation to. etublish’ scund/Anacaeen relations betw 
and this will only be done if, v 
lish fellowship. between wo 


He te 


| A SCHOOL CREED 


aves poerone man will 
Paani) 


fl om Bie ceine in Colleges 


HE Human Engineering Congress, which has just closed 
2 in the Colorado colleges, gave the students of the state 
fli, | opportunity. to hear from a fresh source the increasing em- 
phasis that is being placed on dealing with the human factor 
ustry. A cotnmittee of.faculty men met early last sum- 
ind laid plans for a congress of students to be held this 
to which some of the ablest men of the county could 
invited to present this important question. ‘This congress 
romoted upon the theory that the element of labor in 
troduction has not received the proper attention in our col- 
ege curricula, and that consequently the college men are ill- 
ared to assume the responsibility of adequately handling 
r in industrial occupations. This, they felt, was espe- 
y true of the technical graduate who’ enters the indus- 
al field. -It was early decided by the committee that in 
er to give’.the greatest number of students an opportunity 
hear these questions discussed, the speakers should be 
led back and forth and meetings be held simultaneously 
1 the colleges. ‘This was successfully carried out, and 
hh speaker, with one or two exceptions, gave his lecture 
ore the entire student body in each collegé visited. About 
50 students, therefore, heard these men. 
The men requested to speak were carefully selected so that 
us angles of the’ problem should be presented. ‘The: fol- 
wing were 


ary, Industrial Service. Moyement, New York city; Prof. 
“T. Blessing, dean of engineering, Swathmore College, 
nnsylvania ; A. B. Lichty, vice-president, Colorado Fuel 
Iron Company, Denver; A. Bruce Minear, 
cretary, Rocky Mountain Region, International ‘Committee, 
M. C. A., Denver; John Frey, editor, Iron Moulder’s 
tnal, Cincinnati; Clarence: Howard, president, Common- 
ealth Steel Company, St. Louis. 


Reports received from the colleges are most encouraging. 


ud 


has been taken to bring into the colleges, from time to time, 
if urther pean on these subjects. 


: | 
WW Idle Boy. ys” land Education Laws 


‘a RP ‘OYS is oe But are they idle boys, or going-to-school 
al LP boys, or employed boys? And. if they are idle, are they 
| potential workers out of work, or engaged in destructive idle- 

mess from choice? What are the facts about the idleness of 

‘boys? The situation in New York city may not rightly rep- 

‘resent the country at large, but the country at large can learn 


ie 
“some things on this subject from New York. What are the 
} 


facts about the idleness of boys in New York? 


Few boys are idle in the 12- and 13-year age groups, at 
east during the school year. A very few are employed—il- 
eally, of course—but practically all are in school. In the 
pAyear age group the idle boys are very few, if there are 
y; but a good many—more than 20 per cent—are em- 
oyed. The remainder ate in school. 


ut when we come to the older groups we find large num- 
who are neither employed nor in schcol. The only con- 
ion is that they must be idle. .Out of some 45,000 boys 

15 years old, about 24,000 are in school and 12,600 are em- 
plo ed, The remainder, more than 8,000, are presumably 
>, Out of the 51,000 in the 16-year group, 25,500 are em- 
red ey more than 10,000 are in school. The 
= presumably idle. Out of the 50,000 
‘oup, 25,500 are employed, and but 
~The rem une poree are presumably 


inyited: H. G. Rosebush, president, Patton |. 
‘Paper Company, Appleton, Wis.; Fred Rindoe, Jr.,, secre: 1 


industrial 


Che congress has stimulated considerable interest, and action | 


aa ER 4, 1920 


ALL BOYS NY.CITY 12-18 YRS. AS-REPORTED IN SCHOOL.& EMPLOYED J9/9' 


‘AGES 12 13 14 15 6. 17 18 toras. | 
BOYS 52000 49600 49000 45000 51000 59400 55,000 352,000 


EMPLOYED 
113,000 


EMPLOYED 


IN SCHOOL 49698 49,154 413554 23; 


EMPLOYED: 1.600 11.800 . 12,600 23,500 25,500 


Courtesy, American Youth, 


idle. Of the 55,000 in the 18-year group, 38,000 are em-_ 
ployed and fewer than 2,000 arein school. The remaining 
15,000 are presumably idle. 
These data are rather impressive when summarized: 
Whole number of boys in New York city between 12 and 18 
years inclusive 352,000 


Of these, the number in school is.............. 
The number employed is (about).).......... 


Indicated idle 57,619 


These figures mean that something more than 16 per cent 
of all boys in these age groups are to be classed as idle. But 
such a general statement is very deceiving. ‘The 12-, 13- and 
14-year age groups show no idleness that can be called seri- 
ous. All the idleness is cumulative in the 15-, 16+, 17- and 
18-year groups. Of all the boys in these groups 30 per cent. + 
are idle, and in the 17-year group the percentage rises to 40, 
thereafter declining. There is real reason: for calling these — 
yeats the “ wasted years’’—the danger zone of the boy’s life. 

Of serious concern alike to educators, industrial and busi- 
ness leaders, is the sharp decline in school attendance in the ~ 
fifteenth and sixteenth years—before even the precocious boy se 
can possibly secure a safe and basic training for a successful — 
career. : 
Since the school totals in the graph above presented dae 
cate public, private and parochial school registrations; and a 
since but from three to four thousand boys graduate from the / 
high schools of the city each year, where will the business 
and professional men, the skilled artisans and trained leaders’ 
of the next generation come from? Preparation for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and the taking over of the world’s 4 
work can scarcely be secured in idleness. Here seems to be 
good argument for the more rapid extension of New York's ‘i 
continuation-education laws, making them apply to all young th 
people under eighteen years, and for increased effort toward — be 
more effective provision for adequate vocational training for i 
Business and industry. WILLIAM A, WHITING. 


A Manufacturer 

AGES are fundamentally dependent upon unit pro- 

duction, which also determines the cost of the manu- 

factured article. We are therefore confronted with 
the problem whether production per: individual can be so 
maintained in a shorter working day that it is possible to pay 
‘a fair living wage for such production and at the same time 
‘sell an honest product at a reasonable price. 

We are all familiar with the evils of the long working day 
‘that was in vogue in the munition plants of England at the 
beginning of the war. It was demonstrated clearly in these 
_ plants that an attempt to increase production by increasing the 
daily and weekly hours of labor was futile and that the actual 
output under the long working day was no greater, but in 
most cases less than when the daily hours of labor were re- 
duced to ten or eight. Because this was the result of short- 
ening hours in England is by no means an assurance that a 


similar action will have a like result with our more —alert~ 


It is also dangerous to generalize for all 
: May we not safely assert, however, that 
wherever the hours of the working day are so long that work- 
ers are overfatigued, it is highly probable that production in 
e long run is less than it would be if their vitality and en- 
ergy had not been depleted. 
In some industries of a continuous nature this sriedoa 


merican workers. 


in working time can best be accomplished by changing from 


a two- to a three-shift day. The advantage of this change 
is been demonstrated in the manufacture of paper, where 
umerous cases have shown that a latger tonnage and a de- 
eased cost resulted when the mill was changed from a two- 

Lord Leverhulme of Port Sunlight has 


hift day to a three. 
1e so far as to recommend four shifts. of six hours each. 
however, seems to most of us rather’ extreme and some- 


In’ Ke industry with which I am most familiar, if you: will 
aa this personal reference, we estimated that when we 


’ “was only about 3 per cent. “at his we felt, however, was 
ore than compensated for. by; the added contentment of the 
orkers. 
A further effort to eliminate fatigue and thereby stimulate 

duction was made by instituting rest periods of fifteen 

ces Cay both in the 5 ORY and afternoon. Rest rooms, 


factory near each group of workers so that there is no time 
lost in going to and from them. Each of these rest rooms 
is under the care of a committee of workers. 

ung girls are employed ‘there are spaces especially 
desi ned for dancing, hit recreation seems to ee the 


Our sian 

an has Woteas a marked decrease in the number of acci- 

since this light refreshment has been provided. For 

fice force afternoon tea is served from half-past three 

four each girl being allowed fifteen minutes’ absence from 
during this period, \" > 


not view this as so-called welfare work, which 


y Gk has rightly been subjected to much severe criti- 


Ji oe ou and q pOweNen cannot do our best work with- 


In departments | 


Cand je 


of the criminal code but ordinary violence is not contemp at 


on. the ‘Short Day | 


hein days i in aries mills and offices should be given simi 
opportunities. 
gether what would be most acceptable and helpful i in each. 
but it cannot be denied that the need of rest is great and re: 
this age of fast-moving machinery, monotonous toil and 
centrated effort, which wears out bodily tissues — and t 
nearly to breaking overstrained nerves.+ 
Henry H. Co ttins, AiR 
President, Collins Manufacturing Company, ree 


Texas Anti-Strike Law 


eae the anti-strike laws of Kansas received 
much advertising through Governor Henry J. All 
last winter, similar—activities of other states w 
beapeid. Kansas, however, is only one of many states wh 
have lately enacted industrial legislation strangely remi 


cent of the English statutes of the early Nineteenth Centu 


In fact there is in some respects an astonishing parallel 
tween the legislation of certain American states in 1920 


the British. Parliament in 1799. The latest and least wise))” 
stat bs 


exhibition of this legislative tendency is the so-called O; 
Port law of Texas. This was enacted recently at a special 
sion of Texas Legislature at the instance of Governor Hob 
The Texas act applies to intra-state commerce. It d 
not provide for compulsory arbitration. ‘The arbitration, 
sideration, or discussion of the grievances or even of the po 
of view ‘oe transportation workers did not seem to Cc 
within the purview of the legislators. What they insi 
‘upon is compulsory work rather than compulsory arbitrati 
-and that under very heavy penalties. The act is strange’ 
similar to the old common law theory of conspiracy, unc 
which the leaders of the first agricultural ‘union in Gre 
Britain were deported eighty-five years ago, and it is lil 
wise similar to the statute of 1799, by which Parliament 


the time of the N apoleonic reaction sought to make explici 


what was already implicit in the common law. 

The Texas law states that the uninterrupted managem' 
control and operation of the common carriers of. the state 
of vital importance to the welfare of the people, and t 
therefore the policy of the state is against any interferen 
with the operation of the common carriers by any perso 
association. ‘The act on its face seems to punish only viole 
or the incitement of violence.. But anyone in the least 
miliar with the trend of industrial legislation and of judi 
rulings in labor cases either in the United States, or in G 
Britain for that matter, is aware that the judicial. defini lor 


fers fae that of the man in the Sprcee Violence is sublimat 
in judicial interpretation. Blows are not necessarily phys 
Their intellectual equivalents may have been dealt. — 
than once the presence of mere numbers, the use of epithe 
excessive’, picketing have been construe 
equivalent of violence and penalized as such, Ordinary v 
lence is of course punished in accordance with the provis 
in acts dealing with industry. Rather it is a metaphysical co 
ception, a philosophical idea which | incidentally 1s es er 


From a paper ‘read at the recent twenty Ast annual 
National Consumers’ League,’ Pallet caer 


Management and workers should consider | 
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d, or aa ie cause such 
0 desist from performing such 
A violence or destruction of his 


only does ‘he act aim at a ones abolition of all 
on the part of workers in every variety of transpor- 
rom pipe lines to docks, but also it suppresses ef- 

ally local opinion on the issue. For the governor 

gh the attorney general, is given the power to demand 
ae trial be conducted in any county of the state which 
The governor is authorized without the declara- 

1.of military law to ‘suspend the power of the ordinary 
pee and to use in their place state Tangers. If i in 


ent he is given Banker authority to hire as many spe- 
Sah as he pleases. ‘ 


as Ones Pore law goes oe toward aa every 
tee of human right contained in the American Consti- 
and sanctioned by the traditions of this republic. It 
anifest an example of hysterical legislation as any ever 
a to a state oma body. ~ the present time 


HAPS ae tnost interesting ns the s0- pee corpora- 
tion schools established in this country is the Ford Insti- 
Technology. | Both by the quality of the instruction 
red and by the generosity of the arrangement made to 
dents, the Ford Institute is outstanding. It is organized 
nitely as a center of higher education on the basis of equal 
to shop work and academic studies rendered famous by 
Hermann Schneider at the University of Cincinnati. 
ar course is provided and plans for the development 
duate work are being evolved. Students who are re- 
will be provided with scholarships which, during the 


it hman year, will pay approximately $20 a Week! After 


no student is under any obligation to the Ford 
Uae and. pote te Ford cer Company 


its Lsinueentnd ‘the Ford company stated that the In- 
of Technology — 

or the purpose of pace! Hence, Veaiainige in 
eering for young men who give promise of qualities of 


iets Courses in mechanical, chemical and electrical en- 
will be offered. Each course occupies four years— 


time being spent-in the shops and half in class, 
, and laboratories, alternating every two weeks. 
nents, hea will fe phaser the supervision of 


courses: in uch. he milk SOA te "The labor- 

osal of students, includes the Highland Park 

; nd blast furnaces at River Rogue, a 

ber camp, and many subsidiary operations. 
i ing is covered, not by a meager equip- - 

de monstra ion an experimental purposes, but by mil- 
machinery and apparatus. , 


sonal interview is re- 


be governed by the facili-. 
is. “Gnidia at. 


ission | 


Teinstock, Lubin & Co. wil remain pees evenitigs ay 
during the Christmas shopping season 


» The Co-operative Council recommends remaining closed evenings 
| MWe, the roembers‘of the Cotoperative Council, representing the, whole personnel of Weis 
Labin & Co, ananimously Fooummese to the Boord of Mesagens Dut fa see tan ees te 
ing pnetice he lore renin lcedveas preceding the Chit Hol 
iSipt) VACTOR CHAMBERS, ro 


Board of Managers approves ‘recommendation of Co-operative Council 


‘Extract from minutes of Board of « “Propérly moved and seconded that the recommenda 
‘tion of the Co-operative Council that the store remain, closed evenings during, thie Christoies-shoppiny 
Sseason be approved; unanimously carried” 


Co-operation of public requested! 
‘Ten years ago, Weinstock, Lubin & Coy in tho interest of their interest and we unanimeoaly spprove the abere schon of wap 


employes” adopted the policy of remaining closed evenings before resentatives 25 a polity that should be adhered to in the futurn 
cael the Christmas holidays: rer eae oe oe tee ara oe 


wings, we request the public to om 
We, tie undersigned members of the Co-operative Society, appre- reaopable working taal by Sepri oo ta le tn the oll and eu, 
ciate the: na Dee ivarcea policy was inaugurated i in our in the day, 


bio run; 47 
& state thy on am 
Magen Ute 

he 


“SHOP EARLY” | 
This Po ivowursion of a oe page advertisement in a daily bber 


by a California department store is only one evidence that store 


owners and managers are saving their employes as a matter of 
business efficiency. So widespread is the action of employers this 


year to gain the cooperation of their patrons in maintaining short 


hours that the National Consumers” League has entirely given up 
lis “shop early” campaign of former years 


must be removed before a student is allowed to enter second 
year courses. The first term is beginning this autumn. Stu- | 
dents are received only at the beginning of the term, unless 
the individual is prepared to take full work with his class. — 

Graduation calls for three hundred and eighty-four hours’ 
credit equally divided between academic and shop units, Stu- 
dents are expected to elect twenty-four credit hours a week — 
in academic work during the freshman year. 
tion, each senior must offer a thesis written on some subject 
chosen i in conference with a faculty advisor. 


Clearing House for Safety News, 


“N the heart of the Chicago “loop”, at National. Safe 

Council headquarters, is located a complete and compre 
hensive library and information bureau on accident prevention, 
industrial health and allied subjects. Through a well organ 
ized extension system, this service bureau acts as a Clearing 
house for the solution of the thousands of problems on accide: 
prevention and industrial betterment. which are arising daily 
in industry, on the streets, in the home and in the school. 

Soon after the organization of the National Safety Coun 
the need for~a central bureau of information in safety wor! 
was felt. Previous to this time there was no one place w 


‘the accumulated experience of the efforts made to reduce acci- 


dents, as represented by safety devices, photographs, bl ic 
prints, rules and regulations and literature on safety organiza- 
tion could be found. The standard books, United States gov- 
ernment, state and city reports and bulletins, as well as tk 
foreign official publications on accident prevention have’ be a 
brought together. Perhaps the most valuable data in the 
brary, however, is not in these books and pamphlets, but is’ 
oS ne of typewritten reports, addresses, results of questi 


Before gradua- | 


aay are nec vad Feil i 
“Teproductions of pages from book 
terial up-to-date. ; 
_. Five members of the library eae Ha of whom are ee : 
librarians, make the material immediately available for con- 
-sultation, by careful,minute classifying and indexing. Through 
_ the columns of the N ational Safety News, the weekly periodi- _ 
cal of the National Safety Council, digests are made of news 
on safety and industrial health. “Book reviews of interest to 
industrial workers are also published from time to time. A 
regular feature is a ‘ “library column ” in which the librarian 
describes some special resource of the library, such as, ‘house 
organs”, “tule books”, “industrial housing” or “home — : 
safety.” Each week members of the National Safety . 
Council are handed, not only a set of bulletins for the factory 
bulletin board, but a copy of the magazine, which enables the 
_ busy worker to keep up- to-date mia safety literature. any readjustment of bureaus and departments in the in 
. Besides taking the material in this condensed form to the et easianal efficiency, Grisidenat in ought to be given t 
desk of the factory executive, the library, with the aid of the - telligent management. . That, quite as much as justice t 
engineering department, stands ready to assist members in any ‘government workers, apoues for’ a serious consideration 
‘special problem which may arise. Some 3,100, individuals — 


reclassification report. 
“wrote in, during the past year, for information, in regard to 


_ the solution of some serious accident problem which had arisen Th e D en ni son “Wage Pla 


: : : r mae Dennison Manufacturing Company of Framin 
out to members who are interested in the special oe Mass., has elaborated an interesting minimum wa 
the results come in, the data is catalogued and made — oF ‘in its box factory. A standard of performance i is set 


le to the original inquirer and put in shape to give out : who ag to meet this test are given. more Rares, or mae ti 
sh Id the problem come up later. Often a complete investi- 


gation is made of the subject and a report is issued by the 
engineering department. The library prepares exhibits of lit- 
erature for schools, colleges, libraries, and communities oa 
izing “no accident weeks.” 
A regular feature of the annual Congress of the National 
afety Council, at which several thousand individuals on 
together to discuss safety problems, is a “library booth,” 
ich the various activities of the council are shown, ee 

‘torially, and members of the library staff answer inquiries in 
tegard to safety literature. Mary Bostwick Day. 
ae National Safety Council, Chicago. 


Federal Employes 


HE clerical, messenger and police force of the navy yard 
and naval stations were, at the end of October, given 
age increases ranging from 5 to approximately 50 per cent. 
About 9,000 employes were affected. The action of the navy 
epar nent came as a result of a request of the National Fed- 


( ni The eeseliehinear of a aan service court ‘of appe 
The recommendations for Le are embodied i in 


referred to the committee on appropriationst 

the report was referred to the Committee on Res 

_ Civil Service. Outside of the ‘national federati 1 of | 
employes, no very active support seems to be given 
classification report. Important outside efforts are y 
‘made, however, to establish a federal budget and to reart 
some of the federal bureaus on the basis of their wor 


At the end of each month a aS nace oe 
made by the accounting department of all girls who have 
to reach the minimum spine Aad during the month prece 


personally with the division superintendent in) ohapees zo} 
‘various girls the case of each of them, and endeavor Ni 
out, why each one was not able to earn the minimum amo 


_ If it is decided that the treason is lack of training the g¢ 
immediately be transferred into the training departme’ 
ceive more experience in the work. As yet no transfers o 
sort have been made. If it is found that she is not adapt 
‘the ore she will then be transferred to another whe 


the irequirement, but aha is aie ‘Hoe pone. ‘to 
- capacity, the division superintendent takes the matter. up dire 
with her, and warns her of her. sean ee over with | 


chedule when compared with that of the mechanics. 
‘ds were established in all of the navy yards of the sta-_ 
tions and employes were given representation. 
ency of these boards, progress was made toward a reclassifi- : 


of Federal Employes, and as a sequence to the depart-. 
At 


ime it was agreed that the clerks were entitled to spe- 


ren 5) award of September 16 to the mechanical force. 


consideration because of the inequality of their pay 
Local 


Adil 


of the navy department’ s employes. | 


matter of classification cannot be allowed to rest i ; 


-department for it: affects all branches of the govern- 


The Joint Congressional Committee on Reclassifica- 


Con- aa 


made its report to Congress on March 12 last. 


Through the — 


~ We employ in box making 568 oe aa the eau 
_ obtained during the three months of the operation of 
‘with them are these: During the month of July in which 
box division worked but two weeks there were seventeen 
who fell below the minimum requirements, and the total ¢ 
’ ency was in excess of $40. During the month! of A 
number of delinquent girls had been reduced to ten, al 
the total amount of deficiency was $43. In the month of Sep 
ber the number had been further reduced to BG an the oti 
amount of ‘deficiency was only $6. © j 


We have been obliged to discharge no, pe as yet on ac 
f her inability to make the requirements, although in on 
“cases the girlS failed to return to work when they ha 
about the possibility of future. Seca ee, if pest d 
Pa Lica 


s, however, failed to deal with the subject adequately. : i 


hen the new Congress meets, the question will again come 


both parties have promised to aid in bringing about a — 


cient transaction of the government business, Fun- 


to this is a reclassification of public employes, The — 


of last March made several basic proposals: ‘ 


The establishment of a schedule of salaries and wages 
r 1,744 classes of employments, each with specifications for the 
He entire emphasis on the job rather than on the indi- 


TN THE matter of ee egi slatic 
A India and other oriental co 

ague of Nations specifically has gi 
neh of time: within which to catch 


i. Cenleeane held at W. 
though there may have been no deleg es pl 


ernie Japanese pores the work <i: 


ards set in this act were low and so many excep- 
rovided that apparently even those low standards 


ot employ children below the age of twelve, but the ad- 
stration authorities may allow children above ten years of 

‘work in factories for lighter kinds of work. Children 
‘the age of fifteen and women must not be worked 


merce, however, may allow the extension of the hours 
een in certain Ry distties for fifteen years following the 
nent of this law. Again children below the age of fifteen 
men shall not be employed: in factories between 10 
nd 4 A. M., but this does not apply in the following 
industries: whose nature necessitates immediate work; 
dustries which require night work as a necessity; in in- 
es which require continuous operation. 


other words, what the Japanese factory law gives as a 
e@ protection it immediately retrieves ‘as a general ex- 


) y 
Reform My 
tion of fe 


given. the 


. ) | : 
~Workmen’s Compensation 
Pramingy : HE growth of workmen’s compensation in the United 
m Wage States is one of the most interesting phenomena of the last 
vet and ¥ 
of ate ) far as general social insurance is concerned. Health 
ithe wil] SUrance, old age insurance and unemployment insurance on 

y dignified scale simply do not exist in the United States. 
ears ago. almost as little had been accomplished by way 
pensating workmen for the injuries received on the 
“In fact it would have been impossible to foretell during 
ast administration of President Roosevelt, for example, 
8 by 1920 only five states would be without compensation 
wit ||WS. Yet such is the case as the accompanying map shows. 


he gains have been continuous. John B. Andrews, secre- 
‘of the American Association for Labor Legislation, which 
is just published a summary statement on the present status 
4 workmen’s compensation, points out that the enactment 
“a new law in Georgia this year is hardly more important 
jan the numerous improvements made in existing statutes. 
although workmen’s compensation acts are now wide- 
ad not all of them meet adequately the need for which 
were designed. The federal act which applies to civilian 
yes of the government is considered by the Association 


Reel aot tc! iar “hte 


e standards Rihiich: the association deems essential to a 
kmen’s compensation law are outlined. These start with 
- acceptance of the principle that the accidents of industry 


al de 

gost 8 one of the regular charges upon production to be accepted 
urally as are the consumption of raw materials or the 
f Sep ng out of machinery. That is economically funda- 


tal. Building on that basis accident insurance acts should 
- certain definite benefits to work people injured in the 
se of their employment. First of all medical attendance 
ld be provided or paid for by the industry in which the 
was employed. The association suggests a delay of not 
e than a week and of not less than three days between 
beginning of the disability and the first payment. 
h scale suggested calls for 66 2-3 per cent of the wages, 
not more than $25 weekly, during disability. This is the 
r complete disability. Partial~ disability i is given 4 pro- 
onate percentage of the compensation given for entire 
lemen In addition to other compensation the employer 
ed on in the “approved laws to pay funeral expenses in 
. Model acts give the widow 35 wer cent 
neil her death or remarriage. “In the 


This country has been and still is traditionally back-' 


abor Legislation to embody the chief feature of its. 


laws and to the enactment of statutes in those few states 


Jess law suits involved. In addition to this constructive ef- 


No Compensation. Laws, 


Compensation Law, but no State 
Fund, 


| ef Compensation Law, with State Fund. 


CAN YOUR STATE MEASURE UP TO THESE STANDARDS ? 


Workmen's compensation map of the United States and Canadian 
Paeay ees preraed by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation 


event ‘a remarriage a lump sum equal to two years’ com- 
pensation is paid. Widowers, if dependent on their wives, re- 


ceive the same amounts. Children are awarded 15. per cent 


each but the total compensation must not exceed 66 2-3 per 
cent of the original wage on which it is based. 

Some of the state laws include only those industries which 
are classed as hazardous. Farm labor and domestic service 
are excluded from practically all acts. The Association for ~ 
Labor legislation advocates the inclusion of all occupations. 
Arrangements can now be made to obtain insurance includ- 
ing even casual workers and consequently there is no real 
reason for limiting compensation to any special groups, 
Furthermore the best laws include not only specific: accidents 
but industrial diseases—in fact payment for any injury which 
arises_in the course of employment is made in some states. 

This is a relatively recent development but it rests on solid 
reasoning for by way of illustration surely the painter who 
is paralyzed by white lead is as much in need of support’ as 
is his comrade who breaks his leg falling from a ladder. . 

The association is opposed to retaining the outworn em- 
ployers’ liability system alongside workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. ‘Their argument is that through the law suit im= “ — 
volved in employers’ liability, money needed to care for the 
victim of accidents is expended in litigation. Workmen’s 
compensation should therefore be the exclusive remedy for 
work accidents. The security of the payments provided in 
the law should be guaranteed by proper insurance. The 
association appears to prefer state insurance. Where that is 
lacking it urges a rigid inspection of the private companies — 
or mutual associations. All claims inthe routine provided 
in the good laws are settled through accident boards. 


‘The campaign ahead looks to the strengthening of existing _ 


et 


or 


oe 


where compensation is not provided. One of the great needs 


or 
is a federal insurance system which will offer compensation 
to workers employed in inter-state commerce. Railroad men Ne 


wa ~. 


have to trust too much to employers’ liability with the end- 


a 


forts should be made toward reeducating and rehabilitating by 
injured workers. Twenty states have provisions in the laws 
which look to this—but the actual progress seems to be slight. 


> 
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Ohio from the policy of certain county homes which place 

out children after the most casual kind of an investiga- 
‘tion, Some of the children placed: out by one of the largest and 
‘most important ‘of these homes in the state have been lost. 
‘There is no way of knowing to what. form of drudgery, to 
what kind of exploitation in the name of charity, these future 
citizens have been subjected. | A study made of the children 


A “FORM of child i has resulted in some sections of © 


~ which. prevailed among them. Some of them had never been 
visited since their placement. Others had been neglected to 
‘such a degree that their lives have been hopelessly blighted. A ~ 
young man now of voting age, formerly a ward of a county 
home, has sought information from the trustees as to the 


wards, now grown. They have refused him this information, — 
claiming that the “‘ home records are confidential.” 


‘sixty of the counties of Ohio through the referendum vote of 
the people, ‘These institutions have an average total population 
of between three and four thousand children. In addition about 
- an equal number have been placed in foster homes subject 
‘to the supervision of the institutions, the affairs of which are 
administered by four trustees who are appointed by the county 
commissioners, 
provide for their maintenance. Most of these homes are located 


‘to the juvenile court, which is to a greater or less extent active 
‘in each of the eighty-eight counties of the state. The law 
‘provides that the home shall be “an asylum for children un- 
der the age of eighteen years, of sound mind; not morally 
_vicious, and free from contagious or infectious disease, who © 
have resided in the county not less than one year.’ > "They may 


i order of the juvenile court of the county. 

_A study of the county home system brings to light some 
ating facts of pertinent interest to all who are concerned 
that the little wards of the state shall become fit citizens of a 
better commonwealth. Brick and mortar, concrete, substantial 
things of which photographs can be be always have an ap- 
‘peal, no matter if they be veritable prisons which choke and 
starve young life. ‘Thus the large institution with a hundred 
‘inmates presents a tremendous appeal to the citizens of a 
county who are frequently without information as to the pos- 
sibility of keeping needy children in their own homes or of 
placing them with foster families. Funds are frequently ex-. 
hausted in maintaining the institution. Thus, little or nothing 
‘remains for the employment of trained workers who, with un- 
_derstanding and insight, can deal with the family where there 
are neglected children. Consequently, the community is sub- 
jected to a vast, unnecessary expense in providing for children 
who might have been cared for in their own rehabilitated © 
homes: or placed out with private families. The president of 
one of these institutions, in answer to a query why he did not 
secure homes for some of his wards who had been in the in- 
stitution for many years and who could not be returned to 
eir own families, said, “If we placed out these children, 
here wouldn’t be cauthine left for our superintendent to do.” 


of all the neglected children of the county. It happens that a 
large’ number of children are being kept in these institutions 
rho could be well cared for at board in private. families, 


whom are suffering from physical handicaps or venereal 
liseases, have no place in the county provided for them. Recog: 
Biante that: it would be undesirable for some of the heady) 


"Peng Ohio’s Child Warde 


of the county homes, the judges of the juvenile courts. 


‘placed out by other institutions showed the bad conditions | 


whereabouts of the other members of his family, also former 


County children’s homes have been established in -about | 


. Wcedlesdiy separated from their parents. Sane of these chi dr 
who could have been restored to their own homes rem 


‘Funds annually levied by the commissioners 


in or near the county seat so that they are readily accessible 


tem is the carelessness with which wards have been placed | 


‘be admitted either by the trustees of the institution or on the © 


may have permanent care. 


_ The county children’s home further does not meet the needs _ 


le, other children who need institutional treatment, some 


ehitdnen to be placed in the county honteh legal provision. 
‘been made whereby the trustees: may place at board in pri \ 
families such of their wards as should not be associated Wil 
the other children. As this plan has not been adopted by a 


often seriously embarrassed to know what to do with 
wards who need immediate attention, and for whom the 
“no accommodation at the county institution, 
The most casual study of this problem reveals the ane 
-many of the inmates of county homes are needlessly sepa: 
from their parents. In some of the institutions there is 
_ single orphan. In a number of instances both parents are 
ing, and, though financially able to do so, are making no 
tribution to the maintenance of the children, This is 
times due to the inability of the juvenile courts to maint 
large a probation staff as is necessary. ‘The abnormal fam 
conditions might far better have been treated by a soe 
Reency which would have brought about the ae of 


in the institution for years, while the community complacem 
pays the bill. One wonders what the hard-headed busin 
‘man thinks about this. If the conservation of family life is i 
portant, any program which considers but a ean, o! 
family is falling short of its opportunity. 

Another outstanding weakness of the county ye 


foster homes, Under the law the trustees of the chi 
‘home are required to seek homes in families for children 
are eligible for placement. The law provides further 
unless a children’s home places and. supervises its ‘Ww. 
through the Board of State Charities, it must employ a visit 
for that purpose. Notwithstanding the extensive service pi 
vided by the state without cost to the county, some of the 
needy homes refuse to accept this service, choosing rather 
continue the detention of children in institutions maintai 
exceedingly low standards at a relatively high cost to 
_ county. 

The desirability and economy of placing normal. chi 
in family homes at board or otherwise is no longer a er 
disputed question. Experience lias demonstrated that it is 
sible to secure suitable families. The Ohio Board of Sta 
Charities, - through its Children’s Welfare Department, is 1 
ceiving neglected children from all over the state. Some ' 
them are suffering from infectious diseases and are in need ¢ 
“special treatment; others are excluded from admission / to 
county home because they are “difficult.” The board ma 
tains a small receiving home in Columbus with a Candee 
fifteen children. After treatment in this institution they 
promptly placed in selected family homes under the supervis 
of trained case workers who seek to rehabilitate the chi 
own home, or, failing in that, to adjust him to a family h 
where, under the continuing supervision of the dcoara i 


The activities of the Board of State Changes have 
‘responsible for the raising of standards in most of the co 
homes. The cruel, “silent regime” which existed in i 
tions in many parts of the country, which kept inmates si 
for long periods 1 in idleness, has fortunately been abolished t 
a large degree in the Ohio. county homes. Medical ex 
tion and treatment are given in institutions that in ti mes 
boasted that the doctor never entered. A greater 
shown by the trustees of many of the instituti ns 


an twice a year 
ntendents encourage 


spartment uniformity i record keeping is being brought 
t. he atmosphere of a large number of county homes 
been ‘changed and in some institutions there is a most 
dly and sympathetic relation between the superintendent, 
- matron, and the children. : 

g nfortunately, however, the public institutions of a small ° 
up of the counties of the state are controlled by politicians 
o have been able to influence the appointment of children’s 


ty. The disquieting feature of it is that the most ignorant 

incompetent are the most complacent. In one county the 
ies of the county home are to a large degree dictated by 
itician of low order who was at one time a member of the 
egislature. He was found guilty of graft, but turned 
ate’s evidence, and thus was not sent to the penitentiary. 


has made a valuable contribution to the social history of 
‘state. Many of the superintendents and trustees have rep- 
ted the best citizenship. However, due to the nature of 
organization, some of these homes will remain the, foot- 
_ of politicians. A state standardizing and regulating 
rd may render service, but Ohio’s experience indicates that 
ture of the work accomplished by these institutions will 
gely determined by the county officials. ; 

spite of the system, and due to the heroic and faithful 


their assistants, many of the wards of county homes have. 


agment 0:3 


nd the inadequacy of the present scheme, 

The long-time care of normal children in county homes is 
steful. 
hildren who. cannot be cared for in families, They might 
function as ‘Teceiving: homes where needy children could 
nt for intensive physical, mental and social study, but not 
ong custodial care. The proper development of case work 
home finding propaganda would result in the restoration 
many of these children to their reclaimed homes, and the 
cement of other children who need individual care in in- 
‘utions especially adapted to their needs, The county home 
uld shelter and care for certain: feeble-minded children or 


ty home am 
een pace 
the child 
children i 


“Still, the, Panerai): will be subjected to the expense 
aring fp Ir children Laine aks it, casa an exten- 


tment, By 
te, voll 
fe in nee 


Cc. KINGSLEY of Cleveland tells the story 
of Pisani and Miranda who came from a back country 

their boy graduated from college. As the boy 
the platform to deliver his address as vale- 
he -class—clean, up-standing, with mastery in 
iram ieee Mi to ne be pe tremors run- 


fam mil 


in a recent issue, ¥ the meeting of 
k Producers’ Association at New 
piton c Walcott a Barre sic 


: Our children go 
they grow up.” 
ED on the farms? 


ohne: tule — 


ne trustees who are entirely unfit for so sacred a respon- — 


The Ohio County Children’s Home has served a purpose 


ce rendered by some of the county homes’ superintendents, _ 


fie es 


n well cared for, but we must face the cruel fact that a. 
titude of children have been sacrificed to the incompetency 


The i gis Umted Kingdom Trust, according to Maternity and 
Child: Welfare, which publishes the above cut, has granted to the 


These institutions could be used for special service — 


in its intensity. 
“own story. 


ports. 


that have to do with building up the farmstead.” 
toward this problem in, the August issue of The American — 
‘premium in many rural homes and districts as a farm la- 
, borer. This is particularly true of the areas of tenant fa 
him for his own maximum efficiency and happiness. — 


-work—and means also giving him good schools and a good o 
education and proper opportunities for recreation and socia a 


3 y he Ae. rae 
ie < 3 alone o Nee = 


Central Council for Infant and Child Welfare. 


Central Council for Infant and Child Welfare of Great Britain — 
£40, 000 for the establishment of a central child welfare institute 
in London. This grant has especial ‘significance in America in 


wew of the recent organization of the American Council for Co- — 


ordinating Child Health Activities. Child welfare leaders here be- 
heve that these recent developments may lead to an international — 
linking up of agencies interested in the health of the child — 


The United States Department of Agriculture has issued a 
report of a survey of 10,000 rural homes, a report gripping — 
Here the farm woman of America tells her — 
The facts as to the children are startling, In 
7,467 farm homes there was an average of but 1.18 children® 
under 10 years. The survey showed 0.9 children under 10 _ 
years and 0.77 children between 10 and 16 years in the East — 
on a basis of 2,573 reports, while in the western section there 
were 1.4 children. under 10 years based on 1,734 reports and 
0.97 children between 10 and 16 years based on 1 823 Te- 
Thus the number of children in farm homes in the: 
East falls considerably below the country-wide average. 
Florence E. Ward in the Weekly News Letter of the D 
partment of Agriculture comments: “In any event chil 
life is at a premium in rural districts, and for the future 
of our agriculture, if for no other reason, an intelligent 
fort should be made and as much money expended to ‘sa 
guard the child crop on the farms as to safeguard other ere 


~The National Child Labor Committee presents its ateituddas 
Child. The committee has ‘‘found that the child is at 
ing, but the tiller of his own soil is not without blame. 
ing the child for the farm country means primarily savir 


means saving him from child labor—that is, from excessive s 


enjoyment. It means much else in the way of the ebuild. i 
- 


wit a quick deh De “ Jimmie ” Merriweather _ 
fi entered the office of’ the Judge Baker Foundation 
in Boston. He glanced with keen interest at the simple 

appointments of the outer room. This did not have 
“the dim lights, the mystery of a wizard’s chamber. The 

door opened and ‘Dr, mel tale him with out- 

“stretched hand, 

“Come in, come in,” he Bald ani his, alert way, “I 
“thought that you might like to sit in on a staff meet- 
“ing with us. We wish to diScuss several interesting 
cases.” 

“Indeed I would.” He smiled quizzically at the 
plain desks and chairs. Through his mind flashed the 
‘contributions to social advance which had emanated 
_ from such unpretentious surroundings. He thought of 
his own laboratory _ with its crook necked tubes, its re- 
torts, its X-ray apparatus. 

As Dr. Healy, Dr. Bonner and die staff went over 
the facts of Dick’s history the incidents of his career 
ae out so vividly that Merriweather almost im- 
agined him standing there an -abashed, silent witness. 
_ With scrupulous, painstaking care each detail- was 
checked up. Yes, he had committed some petty thefts, 
but not Arequently). What was back of this? Well, 
was MpPressee at home; his father was a stern dis: 
‘There were no books or games provided 

him. He was not even allowed to mingle in a so- 

way with the boys and girls of the neighborhood. 

s, he was a truant from school—ran away the first 
day—said the teacher sang for the class, and he skipped. 
He’s mentally quick and alert. 

Thus incident by incident his life history spun itself 
efore them. ‘There was no guess work, but a deep 
probing after fact, a measuring and testing! of every 
detail, an infinite, quiet searching after truth, and a. 

aling of those deeper, palpitating motives of human 

perienice that calipers cannot define. Science, yes, but 

science bending to its task a full measure of sympathy, 
nderstanding and trained skill, 

As he listened, Dr. Merriweather’s mind flashed to 

e quiet laboratory in a distant city where silent work- 
ers were toiling over their microscopes. spending them- 
selves that little limbs might grow straight and clean. 

Then to his ears came the hum and stir of a busy 

We ey ao a nike a more abundantly,” he 


his full share. But he ought not and doesn’t have to 


n he country unless he wants to. He won’t—unless 
39 


to are New Bedford Standard, the state of Massa- 


_has an army of young people at work—32,000 be- 
and 16, and a total of 80,000 under 18. It is esti-. 
at in. New Bedford there are 2,200 child ay 


ts - that to date 12 eh desidut: Illinois, si 
: ryland, Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
xas, Vermont and Wisconsin—report an increase 

er of working permits issued to children during 

a, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, South | 

rginia and the istriesof Columbia re- 

_ Although these figures are based largely on. 


ey are indicative of poncitions,} 


aus and expansion of the state aida P. 


need Giatiutional training. — 


It is worthy of — 


T "it wi 

~~ We Sader what Oe messenger boy. coplores n 
government service in Washington would say. Wit L 
vividness Dorothy Canfield could etch this picture. C 


hood—the farm’s best crop—yes, the nation’s best crop 
the conservation of its child life. with» all that such a ph 
‘connotes in wholesome recreation, in a fuller and more 


quate education, in the opportunity for normal social int 


course, in the unfolding of youth—upon such things fia 


- Delinquents in Orphanages 


NE of the rules of the. New York State Board of Ch 


ties prohibits the retention of any normal child un 


a sixteen. as a public charge in institutions which receive Pp 


sons committed for delinquency unless their complete 
continuous separation is at all times maintained,. There 
pears to be no statement that the reverse procedure is | 
hibited, with the result that we find delinquent and defect 
enidren in institutions equippyd to maintain destitute 
normal children. 


- Although children andes the age of fine are. e no long 


admitted to the State School at Industry, no 


been made elsewhere for ungovernable children under, 
i those. over, that age. 


oe are forced into oe an: 


een who, from the very nature a their deen 
have a weaker physical, mental or moral background th 


the average child. The only real “defect” of childre 


“whom orphanages were established is destitution. 


Benedict the leat wis child ae ie pl ced 


poverty eee some children are ‘hits commited pee 
tion 486 of the Penal Law) the tendencies that often rend 
him “ unfit to associate with his own brothers” ge siste 


in “anetibutions because of novecke saline eyy pea 


‘in properly selected and supervised, free or boarding hor 


where ‘they would be happier than in Rec | 


The present orphana 

e plan proposed would be in a position to 
service to society for the money spent to main ! 
For a generation now, child-welfare workers and stud 
have reiterated that “children should not be de 


 home-life for reasons of poverty alone.” 
be teadily accomplished, 


In spite of this accepted fact, nile at st I being 
f home-life. A start can be made by removin 


ch dren now in institutions to homes Ww Te the pe 
ge 


ng. Abnormal children, who are now ir 
they make themselves unhappy. and society 4 
then be placed in institutions where th 


ceptional sae ih that they require, 


. lt it 
y Blan 


ih (r 


ato 


ae (nse 
sity ( 


a te 


re uncertain than be question of the nes of woman 
jern society and of her attitude toward those functions. 


es of the ant Her book is therefore concerned both with 
analysis of the true nature of these experiences and with their 
ntial social value. 

a content with a mere metabolic explanation of the adoles- 
isis, Dr. Blanchard states it as the entrance of the individ- 
into the larger life of the race, so that “ far below the levels 
onsciousness .'. . the whole being is flushed with that 


apes 
it ot Uh 


nd do all things in his own person.” This conception is 
d on the psychology of the subconscious, as developed by 
eud, Adler and Jung, and on the developments of evolutionary 
osophy as it culminates i in Bergson’ s doctrine of the élan vital. 


tive impulses, or a lower outlet in hysteria and other neurotic 
turbances, its’ processes take place ‘“‘ wholly outside the range 
‘conscious recognition or control, ‘and hence the unconscious 
‘omes the dominant factor of human life.” 
e author accepts Jung’s enlargement of Freud’s term 
lo to include not only the sexual and social instincts but the 
ividualistic impulses and will-to-power as well. She finds 
of ti) Rat since the child is highly individualistic in his activities and 
ter of (Al Vk tudes, adolescence is a period of conflict between this individ- 
i sm and the new floods of social feeling and racial emotion 
yd which pour in upon the boy or girl. In the girl the conflict is 
ilren # ger than in the boy because she must accomplish a far more 
plete subordination of the ego-centric tendencies of childhood 
pla a ie | te 


iren an 


she will no longer have the same chance for unhampered 
vidualistic development as her brother. Not only this, but 
girl must find satisfactory outlets for her newly powerful 
pulses of love, service and self-sacrifice. 
he author finds that the woman may solve her problem in 
e of three ways: by fitting into “the absorbing task of marriage 
d motherhood”; by giving herself to some social vocation “ in 
ich she can express her impulses i in service to mankind rather 
a restricted family circle”; or by entering the economic field, 
ating the man and taking to herself his motive of will-to- 
r. This last would mean an immense, loss to civilization, 
it would further intensify the competitive, individualistic, 
ring spirit against which the essentially womanly ideals of 
}ervice and devotion protest. ‘The hope of the future lies in 
the release of the (true) woman spirit so that henceforth mas- 
inism and feminism can combine to make one great spirit of 
anism.” 
For the. development of such womanliness the adolescent girl 
eds primarily two things. She needs some adequate and high 
acept of the nature and function of love, and an inspiring and 
llectually sound religious conception of the great power and 
tiny: of the universe, in order that she may sublimate her 
tions into channels of rich aesthetic and social endeavor. 
Thile devoted closely to the development of the single theme 
adolescence, the book contains illuminating sidelights on allied 
hological and social inquiries. It is remarkably successful 
‘ing together the conclusions of many scientists and phil- 
hers to furnish a unified interpretation of one of the most 
complex phases of human development. ADELAIDE E. Morey. 


y eisai Seidel Canby. Century Co. 183 pp.. Price $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey $1.90. 4 
This ‘study the American mind. is altogether delightful 
ause of its ectness, sincerity and penetration. The author 
sntly, as n American of old family. He has not 
of restating the common knowledge where his own 
confirmed it, nor has he flown into originality at the 
; have ther recent writers on this theme. His 


BOOK REVIEWS 
i principal finding is the conservative-liberal basis for Asserioane 


Independence against any later manifestation of the revolutionar 
spirit’; that the American people’s belief that they are the most 


‘in social and).economic reform.” 


national thinking and feeling; by which he means that the Ameri- 
can “‘ will fight for the freedom proclaimed by the Declaration of. 


progressive people in the world is “like the fixed dogma of a 
Roman Catholic”; that the invisible “‘ wall of our liberal ideas ” 

“explains why America is twenty years behind the best of Europe 
He shows that. the American. 
liberal has not yet begun: to conceive the idea of industrial 
democracy. 

He exposes rather than answers the question: How will the 
American mind develop i in contact with the new forces that move 
the world? Will its conservative-liberalism make this country” ~ 
the bulwark of reaction in the years to come? Will it convert : 
the world to its own idea of internationalism? He explains how 
its conservatism has sprung from the characteristic equality of 
opportunities and of education of a new continent. He follows 
the strain of radicalism among the pillars of the present order. 
He lays bare our lack of a national program, of self- -criticism, OL) er 
consecutive thought. The way out of lethargy he sees in one of 
two possible directions—‘ what Franklin would have described 
as a basis of enlightened reason, or what Edwards would have ~ 


called a conversion—and, preferably, both,” Boks 
MANUAL OF PSYCHIATRY 
By Aaron J. Rosanoff: Fifth, enlarged edition. John Wiley 


& Sons. 684 pp. Price $4.00; by: mail of the SuRVvEY $4.25. 
The present edition of Dr. Rosanoft’s well-known work is 


‘especially to be recommended to social workers who require 
‘information on psychiatry—and what social worker can dispense 


with such information? It contains, in addition to the more 
purely technical descriptions of disease types, aetiology, treatment, 


-etc., excellent chapters or sections on such subjects ‘as the appli- 


cation of psychology to psychiatry, psychoanalysis, applications of 
sociology to psychiatry, together with the various psychological 
tests, both individual and group. 

Tecis surprising how much information the author has suc- 
ceeded in getting into small compass... For example, in one short; 
chapter a clear resumé of the theory and practice of the interpre- 
tation of dreams is presented, In. another chapter the inter- 
relation—so important at this time—of social and mental dis- 
orders is described, as are the psychiatric social worker and the 
functions and organization of sociological departments. 

The manual first appeared as a translation of the book by the 
‘same name by the French psychiatrist, de Fursac. It has now 
been brought up to the present needs of the American student 
and social worker. In its production) Dr. Rosanoff has had the 
collaboration of Dr. H. L. Hollingworth, Mary Jarrett and 
Dr, C. A. Neymann. Pearce Batty, M.D. 

Chairman, New York State Commission 

for Mental Defectives. 


THE AMERICAN PRISON SYSTEM 
By Jesse P. Webb. O. 5S. P. Printery, Salem, Ore. 
Price'$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 


This is not a comprehensive history or survey of the American Hh 
prison system, documentary, judicial, inclusive. This is a book” 
written by an inmate of ten years’ sentence, emotional, highly 
condemnatory in large part of penal and correctional conditions, y 
not very fertile in constructive alternatives. But the book is’ 
shot through with vivid pictures of things that have existed, 
often do exist, and unless books of this kind are written, are far.” 
more liable to continue to exist. The book is valuable for those 
who want to know, and the very much larger number of those 
who ought to know, how “raw” a prisoner can feel about the 
things he has been through, or others say they have been through. 
The book brings an almost incessant series of lightning flashes, _ 
which illuminate localities, events, people, but without furnishing i) 
to the reader the broad daylight, of course, of a big survey, hi 
which is what many who buy the book will hope to get. oF 

It takes patience to read a book in which the first sentence of 
the preface states that “the quality of mercy is an absent factor 
insofar as its application to penal conditions is concerned.” But 


t 


262 pp 


the cause of crime”; that the “man without. money has abso- 
- Jutely no chance in court”; that “the jails are the kindergartens 
of the school of crime; the reform schools are the grammar 
schools and the penitentiaries are the finishing colleges.” 

This book should be read in conjunction with the works of the 
writers from the outside, the psychologists and psychiatrists, the 
annual reports of institutions, the proceedings of the American 


' Osborne and Lowrie, Finally, one will be driven to great mod- 
esty, but also great concern, before one of the most complicated 
social problems we have, the treatment of anti-social misconduct. 


O. F. Lewis. 


WARTIME CONTROL OF DISTRIBUTION OF FOODS 
By Albert N. Merritt. The Macmillan Co. 237 pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price $2.25; by mail of the SurvEY $2.40. 

* This is another of those memorial volumes obviously intended 
' ‘to make sure that the future generations have detailed informa- 
tion as to the accomplishments of the government and its “dollar- 
-a-year” men. 
planation of the Committee on Public Information, but will have 
_ much less interest to the general reader. It is not, in fact, and 
- does not claim to be, a history of the Food Administration, but 
rather of the distribution division of the Food Administration. 
Mr. Merritt’s recital of the various steps in the development 
‘of license regulations, of appeals to the patriotism of food deal- 
‘ers, and of other means of controlling distribution and prices, 
is clearly and carefully written. If the country suddenly finds 
itself embroiled in another war, this book will no doubt prove 
‘a useful record of the methods tried, the policies adopted and 
the general results secured by the Food Administration through 
its distribution division. 

Mr. Merritt, whose own connection with the work of this 
part of the Food Administration during the war enables him 
to speak from first-hand experience, places great emphasis on 
‘the spirit of team-work and cooperation and the enthusiastic de- 
yotion to the one purpose of winning the war at any cost to 
their personal interests that prevailed at all times among the 
men under Mr. Hoover. He may be forgiven for glorifying the 
service of these men a little too, much for his book to be consid- 
ered as in any sense a critical analysis of the influences and mo- 
tives that were brought into play in the Food Administration’s 
‘control activities. There is no doubt that more was accomplished 
oward the big end of keeping food equitably distributed and 
ur allies supplied, by the policy of appeal to patriotism and 
oluntary self-regulation by the wholesale, jobbing and retail 
‘trade than would have been accomplished by mere compulsion. 
No men could have done this better than did the men wh 
already knew the trade and were a part of it. bah 
The Food Administration has probably been criticized less in 
his after-war period than any other branch of the government 


ear’ men continued to earn the salaries that were paid them 
the private corporations that loaned their services by looking 
er the interests of those corporations has probably been the 
nost frequent criticism. To whatever extent this may be true, 
it still must be admitted that Mr. Hoover was able to get 
quicker and more effective results by surrounding himself with 
‘men who knew how to deal with the thousand and one technical 
problems that were constantly arising, than he could have with 
a staff of amateurs in this field. A considerable portion of the 


‘expected it to solve problems that have always been with us and 
that did not arise out of the war situation. That the Food 
Administration held itself strictly to the “winning-the-war” pro- 
sram, Mr. Merritt makes quite clear. 
_There is very little in the book that will be of any use to 
hose who seek permanently constructive solutions for our food 
distribution problems or for those who feel that the elimination 
} aste of manipulation and of profit-making in essential food- 
is as much a cause for patriotism and spirit of service in 


* 


in the conduct of business was the hope of private gain is 


Riyt » 
orever. _ HerscHet Jones., 


age, however, that “the era when the sole controlling 


Church as an institution must not only initiate and in 


Prison Association, and other experiences of individuals like | 


It belongs on the same shelf with Mr. Creel’s ex- 


as household and school-room texts. 
pages the thought recurs what an admirable parent-tea 


is bound to have. The average teacher and parent will prob 


r administration. But the comment that some of these “dollar- 


criticism of the Food Administration has come from those who 


_ observation of details. : 


of peace as in times of war, The author does say on the — 


$0.75; by. mail of 
‘4 $0.95 respectively ). 


This little volume has been prep: ar 
in small communities where, according to the autho 


must organize and promote many neighborhood activities wh 
are already established in more highly organized city commu 
ties.” With this end in view, he takes up neighborhood activit 
recreation, health, education, civic betterment and other aspe 
of the church activities in question. atta 

The book is popularly written and very elementary in 
exposition of the social needs which the small town minister 
fronts. Perhaps a somewhat stiffer dose of theory might add 
the force of the argument even more than the descriptio 
successful experiences.of small town churches. After all, 
extraction of the “moral” from a hodge-podge of anecdo! 
makes a greater demand on intelligence than. a straight-forw. 
discussion of, the principles involved. ‘That moral itself, insof: 
as it emerges, is admirable. B. Le 


t 


ADULT AND CHILD -— | : 


By James Li; Hughes. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 187 
Price $1.00; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.15. CNTY 


Out of his experience as a teacher, father and grandfath 
Dr. Hughes tells us, this little volume was compiled. It is 
of pithy and vigorous paragraphs that deserve a permanent 
Indeed, as one turns 


calendar for daily needs could be compiled from it. Or, to 
a step further, if it were only possible to keep some of the 
sentences before the public eye as subway ads, how effectiv 
they, would argue for the rights of childhood. © eal 
Yet Dr. Hughes’ form of presentation has its limitations 
book of proverbs, even the most modern of proverbs like th 


find one of the author’s previous volumes, Training the Child 
for example, more helpful because more readable. Hees 

Concerning Froebel and the kindergarten it may be said ti 
author “doth protest too much.” Remembering the signal ser 
vice he has rendered American teachers in his widely-read pres 
tation of Froebel’s philosophy this is understandable. Unfor 
ately the average kindergarten falls far short of the best 
Froebel intended, and Froebel himself had not the benefit of tha 
fund of knowledge which science has accumulated for studeni 
of childhood since his day. Sentimentality is manifest in one | 
two places; this is unfortunate, as the major portion of the b 
is vigorous and well considered. _ Jean Lee Hunt. 


Bureau of Educational Experiment, New York. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF §S 
OLOGY a | (ae 
‘By Grove Samuel Dow. Baylor University Press. 50 
Price $2.75; by mail of the Survey $2.95. a OR cies 
Professor Dow has produced a useful introductory tex 
students of sociology. He has attempted to meet the dema 
of the troublesome beginners’ course by outlining the entire f 
—population,. social evolution, psychological analysis and 
treatment of maladjustment. It is becoming more and m 
‘doubtful to teachers of the subject whether at present any 
book can successfully cover a range so wide. Professor Dov 
has appended a bibliography to the end of each ‘chapter which 
adds to the value of his own notes. But it may be questi 
whether a few brief selections from leading authorities up 
important aspects of the field might not develop more 
examination by the student. A comprehensive treatment 
social science is so dificult that most writers have been force 
to limit themselves to the illustration of principles in impo: 
cases. Although such treatment may lack philosophic com 
ness, it has the virtue of training attention to accuracy in 


_ Professor Dow has rendered a service by assembling ° 
material for classroom discussion. Its presentation w 
instructors to complete and systematize their outl: 
Sociology I. 
_ University of Washington. 
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; A LAIN CITIZENS 
WED. strong’ A adocenene of the city manager plan of 
ministering the business affairs of city governments, and 
careful study of the housing, transit and certain other out- 
ling problems of those who dwell together in cities marked 
nual convention of the National Municipal League and 
| organizations at Indianapolis on November 17, 18 and 19. 
endance, enthusiasm and sustained interest | the sessions 
een rarely eet in the twenty-six. years of the league’s 


Theularly fon 
NE author, “| 


Git. Managers’ Ac coeauon had been meeting a day or 
efore at Cincinnati, and several of its leaders came over 
amapolis to address the league at a joint session with the 
Association of Commercial Secretaries. Dr. A. R. 
, field director of the National. Municipal Tees, sum- 
d: the latest evidence in favor of the city manager plan, 
Sha it has met the test of experience, inasmuch’ as 
which has ever tried it has gone back to the old forms; 
esponsive to the wishes of the electorate; it effectively ad- 
rs the policies laid down; it has eliminated partisanship; 
sey lreeman of Kalataroo) C. M. Osborn of East Cleveland, O., 
O. FE. Carr of Dubuque, Iowa, each a city manager, corrob- 
fated this testimony with illustrations. Mayor W. F. Hodges 
Gary, Ind., president of the Indiana Municipal League, con- 
led that shese achievements could be accomplished under the 
and councils plan of city government too, if it were placed 
ight hands; but the assembly did not agree with him. 
wrence Veiller, secretary of the National Housing Asso- 
n, and Thomas Adams, town planning adviser of Montreal, 
eveloped sharp conflict of views concerning the advisability 
ional government aid to housing plans. Mr. Veiller asserted 
e British scheme will cost the British people $100,000,000 
+ for the next sixty years, because of the refusal of British 
en to pay an adequate economic rent for the 500,000 
ses which the government plans call for. Mr. Adams re- 
d, “What’s that compared with the cost of the war?” 
rzeon Odell described the North Dakota idea of state and 
al government aid to housing projects, and K, V. Haymaker 
hio explained the merits of United States Senator Calder’s 
0. 2492], introduced i in the Sixty-sixth Congress, to apply 
ples similar to those used in the Federal Farm Loan Act 
he building of urban and rural homes. 

ther C. Steward, president of the National Federation of 
:deral Employes, explained the beneficent and peaceful objects 
at organization, which disclaims in its charter the “ right 
ike”, and Albert Smith Faught of Philadelphia, secretary 
the Civil Service Reform Association of Pennsylvania, en- 
irsing Mr. Steward’s efforts to obtain proper classification and 

ipensation of government employes throughout the country, 
ated out that if the right of any small number of employes 
‘ike is conceded, all must be granted the same concession, 
us the door would be opened” to. absence of government, 
archy. : 
Slections and election machinery formed: the subject of the 
) remaining sessions of the league convention, featured by an 
ss on direct primaries by ex-Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
> was reelected president of the league. Frank A. Vanderlip 
in chosen treasurer; H. W. Dodds is secretary. 
rty delegates attended the governmental research 
from a score of bureaus ‘of municipal research in 
parts ofthe country. Plans for strengthening the or- 
ization were discussed. J. W. Routh, of Rochester, who 
chosen chairman for the coming year, will visit a number 
ities to spread the propaganda of enlightenment. 
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eleventh annual meeting of their body, now the National 
ociat ation of ate Secretaries. ieee problems. of eee or- 


bing lt 


Sareh) ‘treasurer. 


conomical; and its administration is warm-hearted. Harry’ 


‘THE regional conferences held in Pittsburgh, Boston and New 


ecretaries of some thirty civic associations and clubs met for 


f iCleveland, secretary, and H. Marie Dorie of Pitts- 
FERDINAND H. GRASER. 
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on CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION > 3 
YOOPERATIVE consumers in the United States held their 


second national convention at Cincinnati from November 11 
to 14. The conference was called and organized by the Cooper- — 
erative League of America, of which Dr. James P. Warbasse | 
is president. The comparatively small proportion of the four 
thousand consumers’ cooperative societies in the country that 
were "represented at Cincinnati makes one realize that the move- 
ment is still young in this country and still far from being uni- 
fied in any effective way. Yet there was a confidence and an 
earnestness about those ninety-six delegates who sat through 
three sessions a day for four days, not to mention committee 
meetings going on all the time, that would have made a convert 
of the most skeptical. In the two years that have elapsed since 
the first national cooperative convention in Springfield, Ill., con- 
sumers’ cooperation has made great strides, although in the. awk- 
wardness of its rapid growth it has frequently stumbled and been — 
an easy victim of the self-seeker, who, as one of the delegates 
expressed it, “talked the language of cooperation but practiced 
the tactics of unscrupulous gold-brick salesmen.” cue 

The detailed program worked out by the Cooperative League 
was completely swept aside after the first preliminary talks by 
the precipitation of a heated discussion on the alleged malprac- 
tices of the National Cooperative Wholesale Association, an or-. 
ganization that had set out to establish warehouses in different 
parts of the country and to build up cooperative societies over-. 
night by use of paid organizers and promotion methods. ‘The 
officials of this organization were charged with haying misused — 
funds, failing to. render proper accounts of the money turned 
over to it by groups of working people and having made gross 
misrepresentations. The final result was the adoption of a 
resolution by the convention supporting the Cooperative League 
officials in their condemnation of this association and its “vicious 
methods,” 
_ Having spent most of two days in hearing what a cooperative 
wholesale association should not do, the delegates turned with | 
obvious relief to a discussion of the practical problems that con- 
front cooperative stores and wholesale purchasing agencies. 
Particularly valuable contributions on the subject of wholesale 
buying: were made by T. D. Stiles, of Pennsylvania, John Num-. — 
miviori, of Wisconsin, and W. Niemals, of Massachusetts, all — 
representing large cooperative groups with a successful whole- 
sale of their own. Perhaps the most important discussion on 
the program was that on cooperative banking led by Dr. W. F. 
McCaleb, of Cleveland, who told of new cooperative banks © 
being started by trade unions and advocated the passage of a. 
federal bill for peoples’ banks along the lines of the Massachu- 
setts and New York credit union laws. 

The official endorsement of the cooperative. movement by the 
Catholic Church was expressed by Father R. A. McGowan, ae % 
resenting the National Catholic Welfare Council, 

The convention adopted the report of the Committee on. Lepie ee 
lation recommending the enactment of uniform special legislation — a 
in all the states to provide for the incorporation of cooperative 
associations and requiring all corporations claiming to be cooper- : 
ative to operate along the established lines of the Rochdale socie- 
ties in England, as is provided i in the New York state laws. 

ay HERSCHEL JONES. — 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


York the week of November 15 crystallized the program of | 
the National League of Women Voters. The meetings were 
enthusiastic and very busy. The women were full of confidence — 
in their political efficacy as an organization, and earnest. The 
decision of the women not to form a party of their own an 
their determination not to line up with the old parties as regulars 
have made it possible for them to select a plan of action based 
on unpolitical considerations. 

The league has two objectives: the education of the ean 
enfranchised group in the ways, necessities and duties of citizen- ~ 
ship, and the accomplishment through concerted effort of social hr, 


_ legislation directly affecting women and children. ; can 


The educational department of the league, described at rine vay 
meeting by Mrs. George Gellhorn, national chairman of the — 


x 


’ 


\committee on 

piece of work: 

every county in ev. e 
ac nted. Various. means 
w "sien voters were discus: 


Dowell of C Hoes, the | eteiehy of the state ee commit- 
tees, in their active campaign for 1 necessary state social legislation, 
wee Keep the women informed by lectures: and literature. 


“NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ ‘LEAGUE 
io {01 pron 


Mess JEANETTE RANKIN, the first woman to be sleneed ie ri] st 
to the Congress, has joined | the staff of the National Con- f° pas eal 


sumers’ League. Miss Rankin as field secretary of the league’ § 


will devote herself especially to campaigning for minimum wage 

laws and eight-hour laws for women in states which have hitherto. 

failed to iceabte in these fields. Only thirteen states and the 

District of Columbia have minimum wage legislation, Only 9 cee and discussed by Bite ies Ef etl 
eight states have an eight-hour law for working women, while in. | national and international repute, rep ; ote 


all but twelve states there is no law forbidding night work. sented i in addition to the usual exp ence bool 88 


Miss Rankin’ ’s appointment and that of John R, Shilladay, a‘ g. ik PR 0A ( 
i few months ago, as executive director, give evidence of the § of those oe. with, thes Pes a 


‘manner in which the National Consumers’ League is expanding 
fo face its responsibilities. The twenty-first annual meeting held from the war. ane’: 
Paty Philadelphia on November 17 and 18 in fact showed the league Sb ae 
at its high point of energy. ‘The ten year program adopted ff ~ Papers were presented by ae wii 
at the annual conference held in Kentucky last year [see the | known people zy uid SSN ae. Vis ~MacCullom. 


Survey for December 13, 1919, page 227] was this year measured J 
by the events of the past year and the points of emphasis in the eaatl Wilt sii Ley eM re ae! Ct 


ee legislative campaign were made clear. In addition to 
the effort to obtain better protection for women workers aad vi 


nimum wage principle and the legal limitation of the UNS T Bee ™M. D. ‘Katharine Be i 
oy 


‘of toil, the present efforts are concentrated on the attempt — 
to. obtain favorable action from Congress on the “pure cloth”’ ni Davis, Ph.D., , Dagny Bang, M. i) 


aie providing for governmental regulation of the is The _adaresses, with: 7 
Mrs. Clara Mortenson Bepoe secretary of the Witiinunee 
Wage Board of the District of Columbia, and Ethel M. Johnson,  § 
assistant commissioner of the Massachusetts Commission on a, oa. L Cenbral Peli of Health, 
Labor and Industry, led in the discussion of the minimum wage. ff Vol IL Ind (Heal. 1) ome 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National Consum- ff : ner oh ndustrial Healt 
League, discussed the situation in the ean industry with Volume III The Health of the: Child, 
ation to the league’s “‘ pure cloth” bill. S..W. Stratton § Volume IV 
ederal bureau of standards, spoke on ay of quality, . Volume Vite 
lictor Murdock, chairman of the Federal Trade’ Com- {f° ? i Life. 
ssion, charted the cHanwel “ernich\ comments: and separates the |. Volume VI ~ Coney, of Me : 
cer ‘and the consumer. Mr. Murdock used the phrase — ee in Meee af 
u tiple. disserviceable reconsignment”’ to describe the process’ Sve 
hich clothing, fuel, food and building materials are sold 
again and again along the route from producer to consumer and 


the. course of which every dealer adds a fresh profit thus me only aga ‘nurse. pee ‘a 
easing endlessly the cost of living. | Bes th fo cf 
Rising Standard of Living for All was sinieeed by Ww. re cy, ate saieaad OF ‘Te etn | 
auck, formerly secretary of the National’ War Labor f- Ce 


oard and now consulting economist to the railroad unions and | Si s 
‘the miners, the Rev. John A. Ryan of the Catholic National ff — | Price $3. 00 the set of six volumes. 


Welfare Council, Henry H. Collins, Jr., a paper box manufac- ff > i 
turer of Philadelphia [see page 362], Col, Sanford E. Thompson, y antag Health and the Women Movement 
oston, and others. eae Thompson showed that in indus- fF _by Clelia Duel ‘Mosher, M. D.. 
ies with which he had been connected better management | Sa « 
ethods had resulted in increased wages and in lowered: costs. This book not only destroy 
Lauck showed that high priced Coalidid not result in living — “Jong established theories as. WwW 
ages for the anthracite miners. and gave data to show that 4o | A women cannot do, ae it sets ont CO: ¢ 
ent of the wives of anthracite miners kept boarders or bu sed 
r were employed for wages and 28 per cent of the Ae ' ' 
amilies were dependent on the ene of children. 


be given a ‘Breater incenane to "production and that the in- 
must be a larger participation in the management of ‘the  — 
which they give their lives: Father ‘Ryan warned © 
erence that the hopes of the country for industrial) ‘peace 
be’ > destroyed if the “open shop” advocates persisted. in | 
y disguised efforts” to crush workmen’s unions. No shop 
tee, he asserted, which did not allow for the existence and Va 
of a trade union was sound, i) 
onference of the National Consumers’ Lees was “ate 
ed. by the contributions of engineers and of employers and 
consi eration of rhe economics: ef industry. f 


i 


i ee Laat 
| ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION— 
eet, Secretary, 1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. ‘Furnishes 
and advises on establishment and development of community 
ncils of social agencies, and financial and social federations. 
naterial and information among its 1embers. ‘Trains execu- 
mmunity organizatio Raa i Cah ve sant) ‘ 


ICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS— 
M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, Miss Ruth V. Emerson sec’y.; 
Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D, C. Organ- 

promote development of social work in hospitals and dispen- 
_ Annual meeting with National Conference of Social Work. ; 


ASSOCIATION R LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. An- 
5 131 BE. 23rd St ew York. For public employment offices; 
safety and health; workmen’s compensation, health insurance; 
tt in seven; efficient law enforcement. | 4 
CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMERI- 
. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTAL- 
rude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
enatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal 
oes welfare consultations; care of children of pre-school age 
age... oa wees 2 X 


CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strengthen- 
ambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and commercial 
ations; and for training men in the profession of community 
Address our nearest office— 

Building, New York. f 

Madison Street, Chicago. ay yar 

hants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. _ eaten 
COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
. Galpin, Ex, Sec., BE, C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., Field 
ry. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes the 
aspects of country life. Membership, $3. er 


(CAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, 
‘Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek,’ Mich. Organized for bet- 
of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
fournal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


‘CAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual congress of American 
ists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Maintains all- 
round information bureau on all questions: of delinquency and 
“Advice and counsel of specialists throughout the country ‘available 
' charge through central office. Annual proceedings. published, 


IOAN SOCIETY 
ec. sec’y.; 3 


n and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Memberships include quarterly maga- 


: Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 

HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—156 Fifth Avenue, 
a kK. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Director. 
puse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
tematic teaching of health im the schools; to develop new methods 
resting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and 

k for ‘and public health workers and health 

ise in organization of local child health 


onthly bulleti 


: £- ee ert i 1h ii ¥ 
NITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New York. 
ed in February, 1919, to help people of all communities employ 
feisure time to their best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
‘While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in organizing the 
, in planning the programme. and raising the funds, and will, if 
erve in an advisory capacity, the community. itself, through the > 
“committee representative of community interests, determines 
nd assumes complete control of the local work. Joseph Lee, 
aS). BESnener, Beet ye oe): r : : " 


OS REGISTRY—Battle 


Mich. _ Chancellor David Starr 
Prof, O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
tances, hereditary in- 


research sec’y.; Miss Inez 


ustice and Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. 


Pp Phenix, vice-pres.; 
Har mn, Va, Trains Indian, 
vernment school. Free illus- 


‘bert Faries, dir., 101 EB. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free industri 


with other social 


educational classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial training school; 


quency; health; recreation children’s codes. 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 EH. 22nd St., New York. Objecta: 


- General organization to discuss principles of humanitarian effort and in- 


‘work in non-sectarian, self-governing’ groups aiming toward complete 
self-support. Monthly publication, 


- organized 


‘NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—381 Fourth Avenue, Charl 


_ education, institutions, nursing problems and other phases of tuberculos! 
work. Headquarters 


“Monthly Bulletin.” — 
CUA ae ae SR NO 


‘ 


TAE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John C 


training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs and ap 
Pliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives advic 
on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and cooperate 
agencies in plans to put the disabled man) “back on 


eal 


the payroll.”’ 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. Laidler Secre: 
tary, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promote an intelligent — 
interest in Socialism among college men and women. Annual member- 
ship, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Socialist’Review.” Specia 
rates for students. i Monsen hay 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James W. Johnson, acting sec’y., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the common 
rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 314 branches, Mem 
bership, $1 upward. Pea ae 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES—Rush 
Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L., Dickinson, treas.; Virgil V.. Johnson, sée’y.; 
25 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non-commercial social agencies 
pikes protect and assist travelers, especially women and girls. Non- 
sectarian.) | Pea 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO-— 
CIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York, To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student, city, 
town and country centers; physical and social education; camps; rest- > 
rooms, room) registries, boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias 


foreign and overseas work, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y.; 105 

RH. 22a St., New York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricultural in- 

vestigations; legislation; studies of administration; education; delin- — 
Publishes. quarterly, “The 
American Child." Photographs, slides and exhibits, { Bh 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INO.—Chas. F. Powlison, 
gen, sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting the 
health, well being and éducation of children. Cooperates with educators, 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, ¢lty 

or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. Walter 

B. James, pres.; Dr, Thomas W. Saimon, med. dir.; Assoclate Medical 
Directors, Dr. Frankwood H. Williams and Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford 

W. Beers, sec’y.; 50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on menta} 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, > 
inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. ‘* Mental Hygiene ’’; 
quarterly, $2 a year. ; 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— | 
Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D, Baton, field seciy.; 


To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish litera- 
ture of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York 
State Committee, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighborhood life. ) 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burns, pres., 
New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 315, Plymouth . Court, Chicago, 


Publishes proceedings annual meetings, 
Information bureau. Membership, $8. 
Main Divisions and | — 


credse efficiency of agencies, 
monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc, 
48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. 
chairmen: 

Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, : : 

Delinquents and Correction—Mrs, Martha P. Falconer, Philadelphi. 

\Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ae 
. Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh. 
~ The FPamily—Frances Taussig, New York. 

Industrial and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, | 

- cago.. : 

‘The Local Community—Howard §. Braucher, New York. 

‘Mental’ Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. ‘ 

Organization of Social Forces—Otto, W. Davis, Minneapolis. 

Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—Grace Abbott, Chica, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS CLUBS—Jean Hamilton, gen, sec 
130 B. 5$th St., New York, Girls’ clubs; recreation and education 


“The Club Worker,’ $1.50 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURESEN 
Elia Phillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y.; 156 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to develc 
standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of information 
Official organ, the “ Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription included in me 


bership. Dues $2.00 and upward. ~ 


and to work constructively through members for professional stand: , 


i 


Information about organization 


J. Hatfield, M. D., Managing Director. 


for the Modern Health Crusade, publishers 
“Journal of the Outdoor Life,” “ American Review of Tuberculosis ” and 


Sok aloes 


Charity Organization, 


28rd St., New York. 


enactment of protective legislation. 
» “Life and Labor.” 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 


s) 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE .—For pocial service among Negroes, 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 BE. 
Establishes cooperative committees of white and 
colored people to work out bain rah awed Bis any Trains Negro social 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 64 W. Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands for 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also for the 
Information given. 


\ 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—H. © 
- §. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
- borhood and community center activities and administration. 


Playground, neigh- 
Special at- 
tention given to municipal recreation problems. y 


For 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 


Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


- RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Condi-’ 
Departments: | 
Recreation, — 
Library, , 


tions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 HB. 22d St., New York. 
Child-Helping, Education, Statistics, 
Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Southern Highland Division. ‘‘The publications of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation offer to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the 


most important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request.” 


r 
i 


- SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow Wilson, pres.; Richard S. 


ani INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
-Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 


kegee Idea and methods. 


_ Childs, sec’y.; 10 W. 9th St., New York. Clearing house for information 
en muSHe ballot, city manager plan, county gov’t. 


Pamphlets free, 


training of Negro 
furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and on the Tus- 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas,; 
A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


FOLK DANCE AND GAME BOOKS 
} and 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


‘Hospital and Bedside Games, by Neva L. Boyd, 35c. 
} postpaid. 
_ Schoolroom Games, by Neva L. Boyd, 25c. postpaid. 
'. Danish Folk Dances, by Viggo Bovbjerg, Music 75c., |’ 
Descriptions 50c. postpaid. 
Plays for Children: 
. No.1. The Princess Whom No One Could Silence, 5c, 
No.2. Saddle to Rags, 10c. 
No.3. A Tramp and a Night’s Lodging, 10c. 
No.4. Robin Hood, 20c. 
For sale by 
_ RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) 
(Write for circular) - 


| Folk Dances of Bohemia and Moravia, by Anna 
Spacek and Neva L. Boyd, $1.00, postage, 4c. 


_ Old English and American Games, by Florence War- 
“fh i ren Brown and Neva L. Boyd, 75c., postage 4c. 


Folk Games of Denmark and Sweden, by Da bed Pe- 
-dersen and Neva L. Boyd, $1.00; postage 


| Folk Games and Gymnastic Play, by Dagny Pedersen 
pen and Neva L. Boyd, 75c., postage, 4c. 


For sale by 


SAUL BROTHERS 
Publishers 


626 Federal Street, Chicago 
( Write for circular) 


Ten 


Official organ, 


the world been greatly in need of increased productivity? 
» not all arguments tending to emphasize this need le 


"by these demands? 


\ attitude of “labor” selfish, unreasonable? Were there 


tion of over-production? In any lines? In what lines 


sume? Has there been a real “ 


ment? What extent? Is there an actual shortage of wo 


' stable? 
To the 1914 level? Did the 1914 level of wages provide 


al gaining. What elements of the communtiy are moving it 


eration of Labor in the present situation? How does t 
‘from the guild programs of the British? From the aims 
LW. W.? 


dustry? ay 


ness? 
‘industrial relations being made fully public? 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION . 


The Campaign for ‘“‘ Greater Productivity.” 


© a, “The war destroyed between 200 and 300) Ba 
dollars’ worth of wealth.” How is this to be replaced? 


Should not all productive enterprises have accepted this fz 
b. What was the response of “labor” to these deman 
America? In Burepe Why was “labor” not fully co! 
What securities were offered that 
would secure a fair share of this increased product? 


‘dangers in the program of * 


nici aed productivity?” ” 


Mercia ‘Onbeone of the Ciiapnians 


© a. Over-production. Have we at present an actiial 
is the explanation: has the world more goods than it 
consumers’ strike? ” fe be 
Has there been a failure of markets? Where: x 
Abroad? Why? ‘ ; 

b. Shut-downs in Industry. Have fod been any. 
closing-downs of industrial operations? Where? In wh 
Why? Has this produced any considerable degree of 


country? Why? Are the markets in those lines over-sup 

c. Lowering of Wages. Have wages fallen in any 
rasan industries? Is the wage tendency downward, upy 
If prices fall will wages necessarily fall? Ho 


American standard of living? 


Should industry assure 
standard to its workers? ‘ tate My 


Possible Future Programs. 


© 4. The Elimination of Labor Unions and Collect 
direction? What are their arguments? What factors hav 
to their help: Unemployment? Increased immigration? am 
else? : 

b. The Complete Democratization of Industry. Vh 
this mean? The elimination of the “capitalist?” Of 
What else? Is this being seriously advocated anywhe1 
bicae Is it feasible as an ultimate program? 

The Recognition and Acceptance of the Union | 
eal Bargaining. What is the program of the Ameri 


How is it in conflict with the programs oe the the “ 
Does it stand for ‘ “the complete rape 

Is it inconsistent’ with the “shop council” ¢ 
“works: uae) 4 i 


shop?” 


ea Goriditions: 
© a. What is the industrial eristion in your loc 
“munity? - How are the various forces of the community 
What is the attitude of newspapers? The police and 
lary? Courts? Administrative officials? Churches? Bi 
Small business? Public opinion? Are the facts 
What in 

investigation are being made? Does the public ‘want 
‘the facts? Is the public tired and Beaay, to accept any 
that will secure “peace?” | 
_ References: HY 


i 
See the Survey for Nov. 8, 1919, page 58; Noy. 27, ‘1920, pa 
Peak ‘references Social Studies. column for November 


